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PLYMOUTA and DEVONPORT. 
September the lith to the 18th 
President. 
The Right Hon. Lord NAPIER and ETTRICK 
Particulars may be obtained of the General Seendhainny 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
MEETING IN GLASGOW, August 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1872. 

desirous of exhibiting Articles of interest in the Iron and 
Pra Sees, a of communicating Vapers, are requested to forward 
etsriculars to the undersigned, from whom may be obtained Pro- 

grammes of the proceedings and other particulars. 

JNO. JONES, General Secretary. 
Royal Exch Middlesb 


RovaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Be SCIENCE CONGRESS. 











Patrons. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 


President. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. M.R.LA. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1872, to be held at 


SOUTHAMPTON, 
Commencing THURSDAY, August 1, and ending THURSDAY, 
August 8. 





President of the Meeting. 
The Right Rev. the a BISHOP of ‘WINCHESTER, F.S.A. &. 


residents of Sec 
Antiquities—Sir evar oom = iat late Vice-Warden of the 


es. 
aveineemarenA. J. B. Beresford-Hope, ms M.P. 
tory—The Lord Heury Scott, M.P. 


Director “ Excursions —Joseph Burtt, Esq. (Hon. Sec.) 
Director of the Museum—W. R. Crabbe, Esq. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Reception Room and the Temronary Mvsevx will be in the 
Hartley Institution. 
MONDAY, Aug. 5.—Meetings of Sections. E ion to Winchest 
and St. Cross, Conversazione in the Museum at 9 p.m. 
TUESDAY, Aug. 6.—Excursion to Silchester, Basingstoke, and Basing. 
Evening Meeting for Reading Papers. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 7.—Meetings of Sections. Excursion to New- 
rt and Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight. Conversazione in the 
useum at 9 P.m. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 8.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. _ nee Con- 
cluding Meeting in the Hartley Institution, at Noo 
Tickets for the Meeting will be issued at the Reseptieh, Room. Price 
of Tickets : —for Gentlemen, One Guinea (not transferable) ; for Ladies, 
Half-a-Guinea (transferable). 
All Persons disposed to contribute Antiquities or Works of Att, for 
a in the Temporary Museum of the Institute, are requested 
with the Secretaries in Ueto, or the Local Secre- 
er Institution 
The principal Hotels Lo “The South-Western,” “ Radley’s,” “* The 
Dolphin,” “ The #dgings are easily obtainable in the 





Royal,” &c. 
bee A List will be i ta the Reception Room for the convenience of 


tors. 
By order of the Central Committee, 


BENJAMIN WILLSHER. 
fice of the Institute, 
a Ne New ae Sex London, July 20, 1872. 


\IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

Ba A ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the Annual Value of 251. 

ively, tenable for Two Years, will be o 

tose among Gentlemen who commence their Medica! 

October, 1872. The Examination will take place on September 27th, 

od following Days.— Full particulars of thes Subjects of Examination 
y be obtained-on application to W. Carey, ., Dean. 














RoOvar COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the PRELIMiNARY Bx. 
AMINATIONS in GENERAL EDUCATION b: the ROYAL CO 
LEGES of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of EDINBURGH for the 
Session 1872-3, will be held at we following eee viz. :—Wedn = 4 

r 30th, 1872; Tuesday, A pril 29th, and Wednesday, July 30th, 

1878 ; and on each of these the will be con- 
tinued = the following day. 

Intending Students of Medici inded that bag My -t pass 
the non Examinati tion, or one of "those admitted by ti eral 
Medical Council as equivalent to it, before they can be Registered as 
Medical Students. 

Information as to the subjects of Beatination, &c. may be had by 
application to the Officer of either College 








D. R. HALDANE, 
—— Royal College of ” Physicians. 
AMES SIMSON, 
Peres Royal College of Surgeons. 


IBRARY OF eet COLLEGE, 


DUBLIN 
July 8th, 1872. 
A.» » Board ot hey AS College will. -after the Summer Vacation. ot 
shpoint to be rged with the PREP an as ON 
fea EDI ING ary a CATALOGUE of the BOOKS in the College 


requested to send in epientiens, on or before t! 
Dai “Reptembe ag et to the Liprarray, preter Cathe 
bi They will be required to satiety the Board’ tha t they possess 





s adequate knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, A. Germ 
we had some experience in. the peangemens and eitalorulng of 
a fur year. It is expected that the work will be completed within 


‘The salary will be 3001. a year during the continuance of the work. 





LEICESTER MUSEU M. 
CURATOR and ASSISTANT-CURATOR. 

WANTED, a CURATOR, to take the practical management of the 
Leicester Museum. The Candidates not . be more than about thirt; 
years of age, and to have had some experience in a pone. yo 
or Private Museum. Honorary Curators will advise on each D. 
ment. WANTED, also, as ASSISTANT: CURATOR, r 2 well eben’ 
Youth, about fifteen or sixteen years of age. The salary of the 
Curator will be 120/., and of the Assistant-Curator, 302. 

Applications and ‘Testimonials to be sent on or before the 3°th of 
August next, addressed to the Town Clerk, Leicester. 

y Order, 
. SAMUEL STONE, Town Clerk. 

Leicester, 30th July, 1872. 


YHE HOLBEIN SOCIETY. 
President—Sir WM. STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. 
The Seventh wee of the Society’s Fac-simile Reprints, *The 
THEATRE of WOMEN, is now ready for delivery. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
may be obtained from A. Burcuer, 14, St. Ann’s-square, 








Manchester. 


ABINET COLLECTION of PICTURES, in- 
cluding some fine Examples A Old Crome, praien, The Carracel, 
Breughel, &c., and a chef-d’wuvre by Jan Molenae’ 





ED, on the 22nd of July, of Rapid Consemp- 
tion, LORETTA ELIZA PIKE, aged fifteen, of Markham 
House, jey-street, S.W. 


ed DAME de PARIS désire we ik dans une 
mille, soit comme dame de compagnie, soit pour PEDUCA- 
TIOW = SLONES ENFANTS, soit pour exercer la sury. nee 
ay gn d'une maison. Bonnes références.—S’adresser & M. 
P. G., 24, Manchester-street, Argyle-square, W.C. 


DUCATION in BERLIN.—Friulein Gorrmne 
receives a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES. Fa apne 
care is devoted to the study of Music and Lang use and 
Garden situated in the healthiest part of Berlin. Goering 
was some years in England, and the family in —_— che lived will be 








— happy to give her the highest recommen ions. rman refer- 
ty ad on application wt, Miss rg Neu-Schoem . 

Berlin, pan references jaay bey Stratton A) 

Bicester ; Mrs. H. B. Hankey, y Aiding’ arne House, Chichester. 





RANKFURT-AN-MAIN. — Mr. R. ScHILiine 
has VACANCIES for Five Young Gentlemen, who wish to stu 
GERMAN or attend the Public Schools. Terms, fagiudios efficien' 
Private Lessons in Germ: 











Village Féte, containing nearly 100 Figures, this Je antl several po 
being signed and dated. 
On View at Martuzw THomrson’s, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 


w hdmissfon by private address card, between the hours of 10 and 5 
o'clock. 





IGH-CLASS PICTURES of the British and 

A Schools, and a Collection of ood WAske-SOLOTR 

DRAWINGS, selected with the greatest care the Easles of the 

different Artists, always ON EW at T. . SU LEAN'S New Gallery, 
17, Haymarket (next door to the Theatre). 


N TSGLY 8S SHAKESPEREAN READINGS. 
rran iments are now being made for AUTUMN 
WINTER READ INGS, and Mrs. Dailas-Glyn will Teach Reading 








Price eater om auplcain to Hew. De Sues, Sng 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for a_ Limited 
Thy the biases 


Number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN, Elm 
di This Establishment, cond) the Misses 
Resident and other Masters’ willOPEN 
UESDA 2th of Se 


rn nips in the Roy: y. 
Common fronts the ho ones, ane affords ample ay for recrea’ 
throughout the year. ere is also excellent playground, with 
gymnasium. Termsand references may be had on application. 


DUCATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN, in the best part of BRIGHTON. Established 

more than twenty years. Resident Foreign Governesses and the = 
Professors. Reduced terms peg | for ‘Children of in of Clergymen and 

Professional Men of good fam 

address R. 8. T., care of Messrs.  Froncher, N North-street, Brighton. 














and Elocution during her leisure from public engagements. , Letters 
to be angpenced to Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, care of Mr. Carter, 6, I 
square, W. 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES.—Madame 
RONN IGER Will be happy to p enter ‘into Arrangements with the 
above for her “ and M 
Also for her Lectures on “ Macbeth. ” with Illustrative Readin, 
“The Great German Composers,” * he Songs of Scotland,” and other 
Subjects.—Fot Opinions of the Press, &c., address Madame Ronnicer, 
1, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, Londo; on, 

Hoteme ~ will Lecture at the EDINBURGH LiveeeRy INSTI- 
TUTE, on January 29th, and for the PETERHEAD YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, on February oy and can accept 
engagement en route. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Founded under the auspices a the late Richard Cobden; 
inaugurated 10th July, 1867, by ie, H. the Prince of Wales. 


Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, P.RSE. (late Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh). 











Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.C.L. M.A. Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest 
order, he armonizing with the wants and spirit of theage. Unfettered 
by traditional usages, this College assigns a prominent place in its 
curriculum to Modern Languages and the Nataral sciences. 

The AUTU ag! Bs will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 18th 
SEPTEMBER, 1 

Applications fur Y Lieatashinn should be addressed to the Principal, or 
tothe Secretary, at the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


\ IMBLEDON SCHOOL, SURREY, S.W. 


Head Mas'ers. 
Rev. JOHN M. BRACKENBURY, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 

The chief aim of this School is - combine the tone and Giesigtine of 
the great schools with especial means of advancement in all the dif- 
ferent st studies that have been introduced into the competitive examina- 
tions = seaiite ary, Naval, and Civil Avesiotmente. 

The a wae is limited to one hundred boys, is divided into 
small B nay 's0 each receives much attention individ 

The Honours btained ducing the last ten years include eight 
successful Candidates for the competitive examination for Woo! lwick 
and ninety for Sandhurst, and of these six have at different times 
obtained the first place on the Lists. 

The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, the 3rd of September. 

For farther particulars apply to either of the Head Masters. 


EFTON HOUSE, WEST DERBY, 
near LIVERPOOL. 
on Cupboeted by the Misses ACKERLEY. who devote thomasizes to 
¢ Education of a limited number of YOUNG LA who in 
tree Establishment combine the sdvantenes and — of Private 
Tuition with the emulation of a Select School. In their endeavours 
to ensure the proficiency of their Pupils in every branch of peraing, 
Misses AcKkERLEY are assisted by the most talented Professors 
from Liverpool. 
SCHOUL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 1ith. 


ILBURN LADIES’ COLLEGE.—EDUCA- 
TION (First-class) for YOUNG LADIES. Twenty Professors 
in regularattendance. Resident Hanoverian and P: overnesses. 
—Italian, Signor Toscani—Latin, Mr. Wilkinsou—Piano, Mr. Sydney 
oe, Dr. oueten Bearoe, and £3 Thorpe—Harp, Mr. F. Chatterton 
—Singing, Mess Bodda, F. Sowa, | eaningten, and Vantini— 
Drawin esnd Paint a Mr. Dearmer (Exhibitor)—Dancing, Mr. Bar- 
nett—Calisthenic:, Mr. Everest—Globes, Mr. Fontaine—Elocution and 
Composition, Professor Volta— phy and Grammar, Mr. cer bs. 
Mathematics and Arithmetic, Mr. 7 ley—Lectures, Mr. go c. 
—Riding, Mrs. Trinder (with Groom). Healthy situation. 

beds. Piayground. Croquet Lawn, and Covered Wal 
Best and unlimited Diet. Average number, 30. Tnelust 
Sixty Guineas per annum.—Address + PeAaMEn, 
College, Carlton-road, Kilburn, London, N. 




















DUCATION in the LAKE DISTRICT. — The 
Rev. JOHN RUSSELL desires to receive ONE or TWO PUPILS 
Board and Educate.—10, Cliff-terrace, Kendal. 


CHOLASTIC TRANSFER, in consequence of 
ill-health 4 the Princioe), asmall but select LADIES’ MORN- 
ING and BUARDING S CHOOL, in one of the most ——— ho 
= the South ot England. The house is —_ situated, and completely 
ed ; a Croquet Lawn and en attached, 
tT insure immediate disposal, 5001. will be accepted. emeeed B. F., 
Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 6, Charter House-buildings, E.C. 


ANTED, a Situation as GOVERNESS or COM- 

PANION. English, French, Masia and all kinds of Needle- 

wot. bee! modera’ Address Miss , Aubrey Farm, Keyhaven, 
near Lymin: » 


ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
TALBOT, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
First-Class Man ‘in Mathematics and Natural Science, receives a few 
PUPILS in a country home, and prepares them for the Universities 
and the Scientific Professions.— For terms and further particulars 
apply to} to Mr. F F. H. Tauvor, Speen, Newbury, Berks. 


NDI AN CIviL,. ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL. 

Candidates ie Adpiaien are cogelaliy prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.D., F.R.A.8., formerly Professor of Mathe- 
a , and iate Examiner of Candidates for sreeey 
ments in the Indian Civil Engineering Service. Pupils amt? be Resi- 
dent or Non resident. —Address 67,1 High-street, t, Clapha 




















—$—— 


GRADUATE, of large aaler ot jence in teaching, 

receives as PU PLS a limited num 8, who are treated 

as members of the famil ning is siven, 

he Ee Sager - iT tly sit: Sind Mode the & burh Weston- 

houm av ence, p jenens y situated in the su arte of - 

per-Mare.—For terms, ress G. Wuyre, M.A., Brean Villa, 
Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare. 


GREEK GENTLEMAN, an Oxonian, wishes 

to meet with an English Gentleman, asa or ION, for Six 
Months’ Residence in CYPRUS. All expenses pai t those of 
travelling.—Address O. J. I., 5, ye T, — Regent s 


EGLECTED CLASSICS.—Gentlemen (Adults) 

wishing to commence, « a 2 coments, the Study of GREEK 

or LATIN, are invited to a apply eacher of _— experience, 

whose Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and nd highs 
recommended by the late Rev. Sydne: —_. Macaulay, and other 

great Authorities. — "Address Zeta, 2, Bal terrace, Richmond, 8.W. 


ECRETARY— CLERK — LIBRARIAN. — The 

= in is desirous of a RE-E GEMENT. Has been for 

an Official at the Royal Gallese of Physicians of London, 

sy f rell ‘qualified for Secretarial duties. References permitted to 

the Registrar of the eng Pall Mall East, 8.W.—Address W. C., 27, 
West square, Southwark, E. 














C. STEVENS'S HORTICULTURAL, SCIEN- 
e TIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE Rooms, a Ki 
street, Covent-garden, London. Established 1760. Sales b: ‘uctlon 
nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 


IDLAN D RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1873. 





will be in force from 13th pone to 3ist 
om | ee see eee Tables and 


by the 
AMES ALLPORT, rons rar, +4 
be ead May, 1873, 
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[THE PRESS.—An efficient REPORTER desires 
an ENGAGEMENT on an established is wl Paper. Midland 
Counties preferred. References. — Address W. F., 10, Stafford-place, 
Pimlico, 8. W. 





RESS.—A VERBATIM REPORTER desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good Descriptive Writer.—N. G., care of 
Mr. Johnson, Rose Valley, Brentwood, Essex. 





T° NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE PROPRIE- 
ee —A Gentleman, with a large Advertising connexion with 

lishers and general Advertisers, will be shortly disengaged, and 
pt a for a Re-engagement, to take charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, either on Salary, or and Commission.—Address D. M., 
17, Royal Exchange, E.C, 


EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP. — WANTED, 
an satire | PARTNERSHIP in a well-established and successful 
Journal. The Advertiser, who is an expert Shorthand Writer and 
thoroughly experienced in Newspaper managuenend, would invest a 
sum not ex 2,0001. and take a Pad fair share of work, for an adec poe 
return. No speculative osal will be entertained. —Address X. 
cae of Mr. Ford, Stam: ord. 


ITERARY.— Two Young Gentlemen may take 

part in the direction of a promising Literary enterprise. Limited 

liability. Name and address must be given in confidence.—Direc- 
TORATE, Post-Office, Queen-street, E.C. 


UR THOUSAND to FIVE THOUSAND 
POUNDS WANTED, in connexion with a Weekly Journal of the 
very highest status and character. An admirable opportunity os 2 
——s of position, and having money at his command.— 
her information, apply, stating references, to A. B., 27, Kings 
street, Covent-garden. 


DUCATION.—ADVERTISEMENTS of an 

Educational character should be inserted in THE SCHOOL 

BOARD CHRONICLE, the leading organ of Education.—Grant & 
Co., 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — Messrs. 

WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the BUILDER and other First- 

Class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors of News- 

papers and Periodicals to the unusual facilities their Establishment 

presents for the production of the above class of Work, with regularity 

and economy, and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam Printing 
Works, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, London,-W.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &e., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Houmes, Valuer of Literary broperty, and Valuerand 
Acccuntant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


ROUWER.—PICTURE of a Dutch Interior, by 
ADRIAN BROUWER, in excellent order, 18 by 15 inches. For 
Private Sale.—Mr. Jack, Cl Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 





























FrELLows OF THE ROYAL SOCI ETY.— — 
Framed, 31. 10s. ; Unframed, 2/. 28. 

A beautiful Autotype Pinte from the celebrated Picture by Mr. 
Henry Barraud (size, 21in. 12in.), containing most faithful Por- 
traits of over 125 Fellows of the Royal Society, assembled in their 
Rooms at Burlington House, is now ready.—Published by Messrs. 
Barraud & Jerrard, 96, Gloucester-place, Portman-square. 


RITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 








The FIRST SERIES, of nearly 1,000 PLATES, 
12 by 10 inches, Bae! appa about 5,000 Objects, and divided 
uto Seven Parts, is now ready. 


Each Seceereah is sold separately at 2s. 


72 PRE-HISTORIC and ETHNOGRAPHICAL 


SERIES. 
arw and Catalogued_by A. W. Franks, M.A. 
P.S.A., Keeper of the British and Medizval Anti- 
qalties and Et nography. 
157 Plates. Price, mounted, 22. 6d. each ; or complete set, in 
Two Portfolios (gratis), 9%. 122. 6d. 


II, EGYPTIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Catalogued by S. Biren, LL.D. F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Sepanens of Oriental Antiquities. 
118 Plates. Price, mounted, 2. 6d. each ; or complete in Two 
Portfolios (gratis), 141. 153. 


III. ASSYRIAN SERIES. 
Selected and on by S. Bircn and Geo. Suirx, 
of the British Mus 
245 mounted Plates. Price, “mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or com- 
plete in Three Portfolios (gratis), 301. 128. 6d. 


IV. GRECIAN SERIES. 
Selected with the assistance of C. T. Newton, M.A., 
and Catalogued by 8S. Biacu, 
175 Plates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or complete in Two 
Portfolios (gratis), 211. 178. 6d. 


V. ETRUSCAN and ROMAN SERIES. 
Selected with the assistance of C. T. Newrox, and 
Catalogued by S. Bircu. 
ates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or complete in One 


oT Fata (gratis), 121. 28. 6d. 
VI. ANTIQUITIES of BRITISH and FOREIGN 


MEDIAVAL ART. 
Selected and Catalogued by A. W. Fravyus. 
46 Plates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or complete in Port- 
folio (gratis), 51. 158. 
VII. SEALS of CORPORATIONS, SOVEREIGNS, 
&e. 
Selected and Catalogued by Water pr Grey Birce. 
91 Plates. Price, mounted, 29. 6d. each; or complete in Port- 
folio (gratis), 111. 78. 

Price of complete Collection of 99 Plates, mounted in Twelve 
Portfolios, 1161. 38. 6d. The Series can also be had bound in yolumes at 
various prices. See Catalogue. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHS BY S. THOMPSON. 

The DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the Objects, with an Intro- 
duction by Cuaries Harrison, is arranged in approxim: ate chrono- 
gical order. The subjects supply evidence of man’s advancement from 
= lowest stage of his history to the latest epoch. 

pecimens (2e. each) and Catalogues (6d. each) of all Booksellers, or 
P he Publishers, 
W. A. Mansewy & Co. 2, PERcY-8STREET, 
RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 


, Unmounted. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
—>——_- 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
CONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 

*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM MupIg’s SELEcT LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for AUGUST, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuvrton’s, Hone- 
son's, and SAUNDERS & Orzey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, 
near the Polytechnic. 








NDIA. —The GOVERNMENT SURVEYS of 

INDIA, in course of Publication by Authority of H.M.’s Secretary 
of State for India in Council, are sold by the following Agents, of 
whom CATALOGUES can be had gratis:—W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo-place ; Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross; Henry s: 
King & Co., 65, Cornhill; N. Triibner & Co., Paternoster-row. 


ODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


From 1502 to 1833, 
ENGRAVED from AUTHENTIC PICTURES, with MEMOIRS 
of their LIVES and ACTIONS, 
4 vols. royal folio, Large Paper, Choice India Proof Impressions of the 
240 Beautiful Engravings, bound in morocco, 951. (1821, &c.) 
A very Choice Copy, being an Original Subscription Edition, and cost 
the Subscriber upwards of 200 Guineas. 
‘* This Copy is one of the first Fifty struck off, and I do not 
think that I ever saw a finer Copy.”—J. A, MoLTENo. 
R. J. MITCHELL & SONS, 52, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 











Te COLLECTORS, &c.—TO BE SOLD, a COL. 
LECTION of FOREIGN SHELLS, including 8 Collection f 
Land Shells, from the Sandwich and Caroline Islan Also, se . 
rately, a small and valuable Collection of Surface Shells, “im Glase-canr 
arranged, with Latitude and Longitude marked ; Collection 
over a hundred Fish.—Apply, firstly, to ¥. Z, Post- Office, Exmouth, 
South Devon. 


y the Library of F. ALT, in Frankfort-on-the. 
ne, was published, in the year 1870, ‘VOR MEH 
HUNDERT FAHREN’ (* More than a Hundred Years Ao te 
——_ mj b ng are most interesting and instructive. It 
extracts o e years 168/—1782, chosen with much prud 
‘Author (M. BELLI-GONTARD). prudence by the 
ean: above-named City was published the first Newspaper in 
Nobody will read this book without being highly gratified : it ig 
interesting for all classes. The contents are comical, serious, and 
instructive. 
It would be desirable that somebody should be found in Ep land, 

who, for a gratification to the Author, would translate this book into 
English, as it offers a particular interest for that country too. 











Sales by Auction 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Articles.—A Small Importation of 
Curiosities from Japan, 


NV R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRID Ay, 
August 9, at half-past 12 precisely, MIC ROSCUPES. TELESCOPRS? 
Opera and Race Glasses, Dissolving Views, Lanterns and Slides” 
Cameras, Lenses, and other Photo; Taphi c Apparatus, expensive Plate- 
glass Show- Cases, a few good Boo Wood Carving, &c. ; also a small. 
importation of Crape Prints, Embroidery, Paintings, &c. from Japan, 


May be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Important Sale of f Optical . Mathematical, and other Scientific 
Property. 

i" R. J. C. STEVENS has received Instructions 
from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 

- King-street, Ree peas garden, on THURSDAY and PRIDE Y, August 
and 16, at ~past. 12 precisely each day, the Surplus Stoe ck of 
SUTENTIFIC INST RU MENTS of the late Mr. PETER FRITH, of 
Sheffield, consisting of Portable, Ship, Astronomical, and other Tele. 
scopes— Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Magnifiers, Spectacles, 
Lenses, & r 
+ er particulars in Catalogues, which will be ready about a week 

etor 











The Library of Books, Collection of Minerals, Shells, Curiosities, 
de. of the late CHARLES BABBAGE, Es 8g, 


h R. J. C. STEVENS has received Instructions 
Ps from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 
King-street, Covent-garden, about the END of this MONTH, the 
i IBRARY of MISCELLANEOUS WORKS on Political - -Economy, 
Geology, General Science, and Literature (with several Autographs), 
Cypher Dictionary ; the C “apace of Minerals, Shells, Cabinet of 
Coins and Medals, &e. of the late CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., the 
celebrated Mathematician, removed from No. 1, Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square. 
Further particulars and Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready 
about a fortnight before the Sale. 





The Valuable Collection of Coins and Medals of the late WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON, Esq., Alderman and Banker, of Lancaster, 


MESSRS. 
GoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- -street, 
Strand, W.C., on MON DAY, August 5, and Four Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the VALUABLE COLLECTION of COINS and 
MEDALS of the late WILLIAM JACKSON, Esq., Alderman and 
Banker. of Lancaster; comprising Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Anglo-Gallic, and Foreign Coins in Gold, Silver, and Copper, 
together with a selection of English and Foreign Medals, including 
some fine Coronation Medals in Gold, and a large variety of the 
very early Popes in Bronze. The Greek include, among many 
important specimens, a valuable series of Syrian Tetradrachms, 
Gold Octodrachms and Pentadrachms, and other rare Coins of the 
Ptolemies, Distater of Alexander the Great, &c. The Roman, in addi- 
— toa fine series of the Aurei, some very rare Denarii, Medallions 

n Silver, large Brass, and others. In the rather ave series of 
English Gold, will be found Half-Nobles of Richard II., Rovere 
of Henry VII. and his successors, Angels of Riehard III 
Philip and Mary, and others; Ryal of Elizabeth, Spur Ryal ‘aad 
Fifteen-Shilling Piece of James L.; various Five, Two, and 
Guinea Pieces, &c.; proof Two-Guinea Piece of George LII., 
Tanner, Five-Sovereign Piece, by Pistrucci, some valuable eee} 
Scotland, France, 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post,on 
receipt of four stamps. 





The Bxceedingly Choice Library of André B. Knox, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary ” property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 12, and Pollowing Day, ati 
o’clock precisely, the Exceedingly Choice LIBRARY of AN DRA B. 
KNOX, _Esq.; including Rare Editions of Ariosto, Dante, Petrarea, 
Bolardo, and other Italian Authors—Curicus Books relating 





RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is handsomely 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noet 
HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand- doloured Plates 
of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret 
cloth, gilt edges. 


OVE’S CATALOGUE of Rare OLD EN GRAYV- 
INGS and ETCHINGS by the most celebrated Masters, sent for 
two penny stamps.—81, Bunhill-row, London. 
Established above 60 years. 








TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Bate, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
with beautiful Scenery. 
The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 


with every accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral Ss. 


to America—Beautiful copies of productions of the Aldine Press— 
Modern French Publications, including a very fine set of the Collection 
des mane Frangais, pub. par Lefevre, in 73 vols.—Books of 

oodcuts and other Evgravings—V olumes of Drawings—a few exqul- 
sitely , -4~ Manuscripts—and Works in General Literature, 
exhibiting some of the choicest specimens of a = aaa skill, by 
Bagi and French bookbinders, Ancient and Mo 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, om 

receipt of four penny stamps. 





Portion of the Library of the late Major-General ARTHUR 
ROOME, and important and valuable Works from various 
private Collections. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works sibesteetive of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on W EDNESDAY, pageet 14, and Five Follo 
Days, a PORTION of the LI RY of the late Major-Gene! 
ARTHUR BROOME, and important and valuable WORKS from 
various ee Collections, and a small gg te f Elementary = 
Classical Music ; comprising Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germ 
3 vols.—Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 vols.—Grote’s Greece, 12 vols. —Stratt’s 
Horda, 3 vels.—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols.—Moyen Age, By 7% 
—Pu in’ 's Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and other Works, 7 vol 
—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vola India Proofs— Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana—Roberts’s Holy Land, vali and Nubia, 4 vols.—Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, 9 vols. — -Oxford A enact from 1723 to 1867—Sell Selby’s 
Or y, 2 vols.—P Societies, and 








Interesting drives to the Cheadar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, ¢ 
and Longleat. Railways in close connexion with the finest parts of 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. 

MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 





he 
numerous other scarce and useful Books. i in all Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior to sale, and Catalogues had; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 
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Autograph Letters, Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


—_ PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAN, J August 7, at 1,a small GOLLECTIO of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTE i iefly of Musical Celebrities—Manuscript Com 
positions, &e.—Anci ok, an odern Engravings—Water-Colour and 
other Drawings, framed and in the os soma —and valuable Paintings 
by Ancient and Modern Masters, including several choice examples—a 
guaranteed work by Rosa Bonheur, & 


Catalogues on receipt ‘of two stamps. 





Valuable Assemblage of Miscellaneous Property. 


Me ave PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, + their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

DAY, A st 9, at 1, an Assemblage of MISCEL ULANKOUS 1 PRO- 
PRY ; inclu uding Jewellery, Watches, Rings, Pins. es, &c.— 
Seientific Instruments—a large Microscope, by Baker. with Fittings, 
Object Glasses, &c.—Japanese and other Curiosities— Old China—a few 
Silver Medals—Plated Items of superior manufacture—Modern China 
and Cut Glass—and other useful and decorative Articles. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Collection of Drawings and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCEION. at the Raphael Gallery, 7, Park- Bact a. 
W., on WEDNESDAY, August 12, at ten minutes ines 
Valuab le COLLECTION of DRAWINGS and Paty NTL GS Ny the 
Ancient and Modern Masters. 
Further particulars will be announced. 





Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, agen 
THURS AY, Au - 15, and Following Day, a ore eCTiON of 
MISCELL ANEO BOOKS — History — ee Classics — 
Voyages and Travels — Poet ry—the Drama— Topography — English 
Essayists—some valuable Early MSS., &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of a Gentleman, deceased. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
ait AUCEEOS, Ry their House, 47, Leiceste a are, W.C., 

August and Following Day, the SCIENTIFIC Jee 
ischLLANBOUS LiBRAR Y of a Gentleman, deceased, — 
Standard Works on the Microscope—Natural History—Bota: 
iinsingy—hetiidne~—Sentery-——Chamlotre—-Pabiieations of the "Old 
and New Cavendish and other Societies—a gs ad sang = the Guy’s 
Hospital Reports—Modern Theological Works—Classics, & 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Music-plates and Copyrights. 


M® ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their +. -y 47, Leicester-square 
WEDNESDAY, August 21, at 1, Valuable STOCK of use 
PLATES and COPYRIG HTS of tk, Dearle & Co. (who are relin- 
quishing the business), comprising many Standard Publications. 
Catalogues are in the press. 


Cellar of High-class Wines. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, oe weg pean on 
FRIDAY, August 23, ‘at 1, a Cellar of High-class WINES, comprising 
Ports of esteemed vintages and growers—Sherries by the best shippers 
—Spa ~ Wines—Champagne—Hock— Moselle—Clarets—and Cognac 
Bra: Catalogues are preparing. 








Music and Musical Instruments.—August Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wil SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, Leicester-squa 
MONDAY, August 26, at 1, a COLLE orTON of MISCELL: (neous 
MUSIC, being selections from various private sources; also Musical 
Instruments of every description. 


. ttt inet Consignments for this Sale should be sent not later than the 
h ins! 





v ral uable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a 
Gentleman, removed from Essex. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
TUESDAY, August 6, and Three hn ea Days, at 1 o’clock, Valuable 
MISCELLANEUUS BOOKS, including Brandt's Reformation in the 
Low Countries, 4 vols. folio—S. Hieronimi Opera, 10 vols.—Critici 
Sacri, 9 vols.—Iilustrated News, 57 vols. ~ Historic Gallery of Portraits 
and Paintings, 7 vols. 4to.—Murchison’s Silurian System, 2 vols.— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 26 vols.—Massachusett’s Historical Col- 
lections, 10 vols. 8yo.—Van der Linden’s Laws of Holland—Beaumont 
and Fletcher's W orks, by Dyce, 11 yols.—Knight’s _— re, 8 vols.— 
La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols. —Dickens’s Works, 's.— Waverle 
Novels, 48 vols. —Hood’s Works, 7 vols.—Smith’s History y of the World, 
3 vols.—Milman’s Latin Christianity, 9 vols.- Stanley’s Jewish Church; 
2 vols.—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols.— Ancient and Modern 
Theology, Standard Historical Works, V oyages, Travels, and Bio- 
graphies—W orks on the Sciences and Geology of America, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Books by Auction. 
MESSRS. HORNE, EVERSFIELD & CO. have 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, within ee Pre- 
mises, No. 3, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London. , E.G, on WEDNES- 
AY, August 14 inst., commencing at 12 0 oe marty for 1 o’clock, aoa 
i MES of BOOKS, consisting of Novels and Miscella- 

neous Literature, being a portion of the Stock of a large Library. 
Catalogues will ready on August 7, and may be had, free, on appli- 
¢ation to the ck 2x at No. 80, Fore-street, E. o. -, or 36, Par- 
liament-street, 8.W.; or to E. Erskine Scort, Public Accountant, 

5, Barge- yard, Bucklersbury, B.C. 








Sale of ¥ "aluable and Rare Books at Manchester, late the Property 
of THOMAS HEYWOOD, M.R.C.S. Esq., of Levens, West- 
morland, deceased. 


nal 

( APES & DUNN respectfully announce that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Gallery, 8, Clarence- 
street, MANCHESTER, on TU ESDAY, August 13, and a three Follow- 
ing Days, at 12 o'clock prompt, the Entire and Valuable LIBRARY of 
the above Gentleman; comprising rare Old English Poetry and the 
ma—fine Books of Emblems, including Whitney—esteemed Edi- 
tions of the Modern Poets—Scarce Reprints— eo = Rare His- 
torical Works—Books on Seek Witchcraft, Angling, &c.—Biblio- 
grphy, including the Works of T. F. Dibdin, Sir E. Brydges, and 
hers—the principal Works of Thomas Bewick, large paper—a con- 
siderable number of Pickering’s esteemed Editions, —— a superb 
nee paper copy of Walton and Cotton—scarce ‘ish Poetry and 
History—a selection of the Best Writers in Ficti Famer bs ~ Topo- 
Wrest Works connected with the Counties of Cumberland and 
1 neg eg and a collection - Valuable Books, Rare Tracts, reagan 
dacs, Prints, Drawings, tters, &.. as 5 the Counties of 
cashire and Cheshire, &e. The 7 excellent and 
aa ate morocco, russia, and calf bind! ngs, chiefly by the two 

nstanleys, father and son. 
L May be viewed on Saturday and Monday prior to the Sale. Cata- 
ogues, 1s. each, will be poe: f one week prior to Sale, and will be for- 
waréed, on application (enclosing 13 stamps) to the Auctioneers, as 





[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 265, is 
published THIS DAY. 


‘on 
I, PILGRIMAGES to the SHRINES of ENGLAND. 
II. The REIGN of TERROR and ITS SECRET POLICE. 
III. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL and HIS SCHOOL. 
IV. ITALIAN PAINTING. 
V. REVISION of the BIBLE. 
VI. THE STUARTS. 


Vil. EEGLARD and FRANCE: their CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 
and MORALITY. 


VII. OCuePatttvE EXAMINATION and the CIVIL SER- 


IX. PRIESTS, PARLIAMENTS, and ELECTORS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 208. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. Vol. XLI. Edited by Mr. H. W. BATES, Assistant- 


Contents. 
lorations in Gilgit and Yassin. 
e Ly of the At — and Indian Oceans and Medi- 
apt. Sherard 0: _ rn, R.N. (Sectional Diagrams.) 
8. Pa ae nia. Comnnenter Mes rs. RN. (Map. 
ra Kaieteur —— British =. . B. Brown. (Map.) 

5. Bainess : loration between the Limpopo and the Zambesi. Dr. 
ann. ap. 
6. The Mirza’s Exploration from Caubul to Kashgar. Major Mont- 


gomerie. ap. 
7. Landfall of Jumbus R. H. Major. (Mane) 
8. or into the Interior of eeeteaaee ia. Capt. S. B. Miles 


9. The an alleys:— Koo 00, Laho d 
. Himalay: V oe ul, and Spiti. Captain 
'» ’ Pp) 


. P. Harco 

10. Bhamo to South-Western — Major E. B. Sladen. (Map.) 

1. Gocgreghteal Fe Positions of the Tribes which formed the Empire of 
h R. Markham. 


1. Hayward’s E. 


(Map.) 
2. Geography of t 
rranean. 





t neas. 
12. Principality of. Karategin. General A Abramof. 
13. Trip across the Patkoi Range. H. L. cone. (Map.) 
14. Formation of Fjords and Caiions. Dr. R. Brown 
15. Expedition from West Australia to Adelaide. J. Forrest. (Map.) 
arkand. 


16. Observations for fi Positions, &c. on Journey to ¥: 
R. B. Shaw and W hie. ~ , 


*,* Fellows may obtain their Copies on application at the Offices of 
the! Society, 1, Savile-row, W. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 152, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Aveust. 
_With Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, AR.A. and George Du 


Maurier. 
Contents. 


OLD ce By Miss Thackeray. (With an Illustration.) 
. XIX. to XXIT 


seauasie SITUATION a DRAMATIC CHARACTER. 

LAUZUN. 

PATRICK O’FEATHERHEAD'S WATCH: a Dateless Story. 

RUSSIAN GHOST STORIES. 

ARABIC VERS de SOCIETSA in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

The PRAISE of LIGHT. 

PEARL and EMERALD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap, XIX. to XXIII. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





“Ample entertainment for the Snmense circle of readers it deserves 
to find, and always will find.”— Time: 


[ue GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, now ready, price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


' REP, Ft! FICTION. By meg Author of ‘The Tallants of 


The Valley of Poppies,’ 


es. 

” The Last of Jacob’s Happy Days at Cartown; upon 

which Notable Occasion he receives Bad News and 
d Advice, and experiences the Sweet Sorrow of 


Parting 
» WW. “Whither goest thou, Misfortune? To where there is 
more. 


BRIDAL EVE. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

The CORRAL. 

A TALE of the POST-OFFICE. By the Rev. F. Arnold. 

The DUTY of DECENTRALISATION. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
AT SEA. By Mathilde Blind. 

LIBERTY and LIBEL. By John Baker Hopkins. 


A VISIT to HELIGOLAND. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of ‘Fair 
Yomen,’ ‘My Hero,’ &. 


PLAYERS of OUR DAY. XIX. Miss Bateman. 


OLD LOVES and OLD LETTERS. A Remarkable Family History. 
By a Lady of Quality. 


TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: Grant & Co. 102, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 





“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”— Times. 
ONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 
By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Part VIII., now ready, contains the following Iuivstrations_ b; 
Gustave Doré, drawn on’ the spot, and engraved under the Artist's 
careful supervision :— 


WAREHOUSING in the CITY. 
The WORKMEN’S TRAIN. 
BAKED POTATO MAN. 
ORANGE-COURT, DRURY LANE. 
BILLINGSGATE—LANDING the FISH. 
The MONUMENT to GEORGE PEABODY. 
The MATCH SELLER. 
OVER LONDON by RAIL. 
The ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
The RAG MERCHANT'S HOME—COULSION-STREET, 
WHITECHAPEL. 
JEWISH BUTCHERS—ALDGATE. 
BILLINGSGATE—EARLY MORNING. 
The OLD CLOTHES MAN. 
A FLOWER GIRL. 
The GINGER BEER MAN. 
Reading Cases, to hold the Twelve Numbers, 3s. 6d. each. 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, 58. each. 
London: Grant & Co. 102, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated, 
CeoLusvgn’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by ba oy FRANCIS AINSWORTH, 
h.D. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. &e. 
Pe... for AUGUST. No. VIll. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book tae Fiera.—Jane Lane. 
on I. By whom the Two Beles were put to Flight.—II. How 
e King arrived at Bentley House.—III. How Will Jones 
found a Friend in the Stable.—IV. How Will Jones Break- 
fasted with the Men- servants in the Buttery.—V. How they 
set out on the, Jommnen. —VI. What ge between will. Jones 
and the Blacksmith.—VII. How Charles and Jane Laue were 
received at Packington Hall.—VIII. ‘How they were shopped 
by by he co at Wootton Wawen.—IX. How the: arrived at 


Long Marston.—X. How Charles incurred the Cock’s Displea- 
eure. 


IQustrations—1. Boscobel House, from the Front.—2. Charles and 
Jane Lane setting out from Bentley House. 
Engraved by J. H. Riwpactr. 
IL. The ERL-KING. By W. M. Tartt. 
III. ay © nee and SPRING. By the Author of ‘The Two 
cers. 


IV. STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSAYS. 
V. The MATTERHORN and DENT BLANCHE. 
VI. ALLEGORIES of the MONTHS. August. By Maurice Davies. 
VII. ASONNET from SIMONIDES. By J. Mew. 
VIII. The WHITE FEATHER. A Tale of the Crimea. 
IX. BETROTHED. By Isidore G. Ascher. 
X. NOTES of the MONTH, &c. 
*,* Volume I. New Series, Now Ready, price 78. 6d. 


Benton Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street ; and at all Bookstalls 
and Railway Stations. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
et REVUE SUISSE. 


Subscription, per annum, 258. ; post free, 288. 
Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 23, 9d. 


Contents of No. 176, for AUGUST. 
. Le gouvernement et les partis en Espagne, par M. Hudry-Menos. 
= Les caractéres de la physique moderne. par M. Ernest Naville. 
3. Seénes de la vie musulmane dans l’Inde.—Madar. Nouvelle, par 
Auguste Glardon. (Suite.) 
4. Une ascension au Cervin (Matterhorn) ver M. A Javelle. 
5. Le —- Hornung et son i par M M.P tS 





Published Montell. 





M. Louis Favre. 

7. Les poésies fugitives de Mere. Monnier, par aa 3, Rambert. 

8. Chronique italienne.—L’affaire Agnoletti.—L’éducation cléricale.— 
Agnoletti et Rolla.—Un beau mariage.—L’honneur et l’argent. 
Une réconciliation par-devant notaire. —La rupture.—Le 
double crime.—C taire psy que.—La folie.— 
Le procis ¢ et le jugement. 

—Berlin Weltstadt.—Allemands d'autre- 
fois et iieeos d “aujourd’ hui. —Ce que nous avons pris a la 
race romane.—Candeur et b al ?—La P 

d’un grand historien.—Bazaine, bienfait de Al 
—Les Prussiens républicains en  France.—Le prétendant 
Gambetta.—Politique fantaisiste d'un major: prussien.—La 
nouvelle guerre.—M. ismarck & la recherche d’un 
uther.—La lutte contre les jésuites et la question sociale. 
10. Chronique politique. 
BULLETIN LITTERAIRE et BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 


Bathing Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, V 




















No. I. now publishing, price One Shilling, 


TRE ET-CETER A. 


Contents. 

Mortification ; or, the History of a Fortune—The Situation of Affairs 
in France—The Fountain—Alemannic Wanderings—Pit-Dwellin 
and other “Barly Human Habitations —Emigrants—Béranger— e 
Realities of Medical Experience—Our Household Gods—Adrift—How 
Darby Blake saved the Doctor’s Fee—At a Brother’s Tomb—The Rise 
and Fall of Religious Dramatic Art in England—The Education of 


Women. 
Wyman & Sons. 
74—75, Great Queen- ratreet, “London, w.c, 


HE LAW MAGAZINE onl REVIEW, No. 7, 
New Series, for AUGUST (in future to be published Meathiyi, 
rice 28., contains:—I. Personal Character of Obligations. Part L.— 
I. Plea for a New Print 4% Bracton.—II1. Law of Injunctions.—IV. 
Philosophy of Law.—VI. Early Life of 
Sir W. H. Maule.—V IL. The Temple Church. Part I1.—VIII. Crime 
in the Metropolis, &e. 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


PROPOSED ASYLUM, Virginia Water. — See 
THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by pe “4 4'd.—for 

View of Premiated Design ; also, for View of New Drinking Fountain 
on Clifton Downs—Papers on Coal, Iron, and Labour— echanical 


Force—French 
i, York otmect, W. C.; 














a all Newsmen. 


RAVE and GAY.—A Monthly Magazine of 
lAteratare, Art, &c. Price One Shilling. Contents for August :— 
The Reversal of the ‘Decree, by 8. Stredder—Schiller, by T.—A Group 
of Characters, by E. J. eo Ey in Dreams, by G. Brown- 
ing—A Commentary on m’s ‘Two Voices’ Only a Curate— 
Lines against Music, by E. 7 ‘Milliken— Sieotetas of Life ina French 
School, by H. Heydon—Snubbing, an Essay—Old and New Loves, by 
Kate Clarke—The Purple Thread, by E. Stredder, &c. 
Second 


The GLADSTONES. By F. Troitope. 


Edition. 
“ One of the best, if not the best, novel of the year.”—Record. 
WILD WOOD. By Heten Dickens. 83 vols. 


“Contains fairly-drawn domestic pictures, and many sensible 
remarks on social matters.”—Scotsman. 
T. C. Newby, Publisher, 30, Welbeck- street, Cavendish-square. 








Now ready, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


F A oO S E E. 
By LAURENCE W. M. ae 
Author of ‘ Doubles and Quits. 
In crown 8yo. price 68. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, 
HOW to GROW and SHOW THEM. 
By 8. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Fourth Edition, including the new Roses of 1872. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 


KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Will be ready in August, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 158. 


OUGH NOTES of a JOURNEY through the 
Wilderness, from Trinidad to Par4, Brazil, by way of the Great 
Cataracts of the Orinoco, Atabapo and Rio Negro. Also a previous 
Journey among the Soumoo or Woolwa and Mosketo Indians, Central 
America. By HENRY ALEXANDER WICKHAM. With 16 Full- 


Page Illustrations by the Author. 
W. H. J. Carter, 12, Regent-street, Pall Mall. 





Just ready, crown 8yo. 


LYING FROM A SHADOW. 
A WORK of WANDERINGS. 
VOLUME the FIRST. To SOUTHERN SEAS. 
By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 


HE NEW PRINCIPIA; or, True System of 
Astronomy: in which the Earth is proved to be the Stationary 
Centre of the Solar System, and the Sun is shown to be only 365,006°5 
miles from the Earth. 
By R. J. MORRISON, M.A.I., Commander R.N. Price 3s. 
London: J. G. Berger. 





Now ready, 8vo. 108. 


HE GRAFT THEORY of DISEASE; being an 
Application of Mr. Darwin’s Hypothesis of Pangenesis to the 
lanation of the Ph of the Zymotic Diseases. 
By JAMES Ross, M.D., Waterfoot, near Manchester. 
J.& A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 








TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


HIFTS and EXPEDIENTS of CAMP LIFE, 
TRAVEL, and EXPLORATION. By W. B. LORD, Royal 
Artillery, and |. BAINES, F.R.G.S. The Work is written expressly 
for the use of Military and Naval Officers, Missionaries, Travellers, 
and who may be obliged to “ pam it” in Foreign and Savage 

Countries. The Work is magnificently illustrated. Price 45s. 

“ An inexhaustible volume.”—Saturday Review. 
London: Field Office, 346, Strand, W.c. 


HE PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
NEW WORKS, 








E BRITISH BIRDS. Post 4to. pp. 76, 5s. 
Satirical Poem. By Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS. 





VAN at HOME; or, Pictures of Russian Life. 
By HERBERT BARRY. Demy 8vo. with numerous Original 
Illustrations, price 15s. 


REASURES LOST and FOUND: a Story of 
Life in Tasmania. By a TASMANIAN LADY. In1 vol. crown 
8vo. pp. 332, price 78. 6d. : 
London: 7, Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DEUILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6¢d.—Key tothe same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
1% THE TRACK OF OVE 
EMIGRANTS. 


THE NEW DOMINION 
AS A HOME FOR ENGLISHMEN. 

With Heliotype Maps of proposed Telegraph Cables—The Western 
Provinces of Canada—Ontario—New Brunswick—Nova Scotia— 
Prince Edward Island—Coal-Fields of Europe and America— 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

By ALEX. RIVINGTON. 


Opinions of the Press. 

“ Where the true doctrine firmly held that the British Empire is one 
nation, and that a man by becoming a Canadian in no way ceases to 
be ‘an Englishman, no amount of Emigration or Migration could be 

00) upon as costing us the loss of a single soul ora single pair of 
hands. According to Mr. Rivington, who has just published the expe- 
riences of a journey through the Dominion with a view of exhaustively 
studying the question, the United States are wiser in their generation 
than we are. The resources of Canada are at present infinite in their 
undevelopment. There is room within her area for all our waste capital 
and unemployed labour....The process of breaking up our Empire, 
which is so important a part of the Liberal programme, is admirably 
served by our national supineness in directing the stream of migration. 
Perhaps before long the question will fall into the hands of those who 
will be willing and able to give it the thorough attention it deserves.” 


e. 
“This pamphlet will be welcome to all who are interested in the 
solution of the great social problems of the day. The vast amount of 
distress which existed two years ago among the working-classes led to 
the adoption of schemes of Emigration, and Mr. Rivington, in order 
that he might see what were the actual prospects of industrious poopie 
who thought of making a new home for themselves in Canada, paid a 
visit to that country. He collected much information, and satisfied 
himself that people who did not mind hard work, and who were deter- 
mined to all difficuities, were bound to prosper. The facts 
are set forth with clearness in the pamphlet now before us, and the 
author has the power of enlisting the interest of his readers in the scenes 
that he describes. For the detuils as to rates of wages, prices of land, 
free grants, and a description of the popular feeling in the different 
wet ig ro with regard to immigration, we must refer our readers to the 
k itse}f, the text of which is illustrated by some excellent heliotype 
mape.”—~ European Mai’. 
London: Sampson Lov, Marston, Low & Searle, Crown Buildings, 
183, Fleet-street, 








[HE DEATH-WARRANT OF CHARLES I. 


ANOTHER HISTORIC DOUBT. 
See NOTES and QUERIES of July 6 and 13, 


price 4d, each. Sent for Nine Stamps. 

“‘ Though it has long been known that the death-warrant of Charles I 
contains numerous erasures, the nature and scope of those erasures 
have never as yet been inquired into. This has now been done by Mr. 
William J. Thoms, who has published the result of them in Notes and 
Queries, and, if he is correct in his views, a very startling result it is. 
Mr. Thoms holds that the warrant was in part signed on the 26th or 
the 27th of January, and not on the 29th, as it professes to be ; that it 
was intended to execute the King in the week preceding the 29th; that 
those to whom the warrant was originally addressed declined the 
responsibility of seeing it carried out ; and that the official record of 
the proceedings of the High Court of Justice is not to be depended 
upon. Mr. Thoms has opened upa very interesting question, which 
must receive further attention.”—Morning Post. 

William G. Smith, 43, Wellington-street, Strand ; and by order of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S. 

Just published, with a View of the Dent Blanche, and 25 other Plates, 
reproduced in Autotype from the Original Drawings, in One 
Volume, imp. 4to. price Four Guineas, 
EAKS in PEN and PENCIL, for Artistic 

- Students of —- Scenery. By ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S., 
Author of ‘ The Camel,’ * Cloude and their Combinations,’ &c. 

“‘ The advice given to the begin- | superfluous. The world is deluged 
ner appears to be sound, though | with sketches in which the ex- 
brief. The importance of under- | perienced eye at once detects the 
standing the geological structure | utter ignorance of the artist, and 
of the masses he is endeavouring | his incapacity to take advantage 
to portray, the necessity of observ- | of the most effective aspects of 
ing the rules of perspective, and of | nature; and we have no doubt 
duly selecting his point of view, | that an intelligent student may 
are all set forth with proper em- | learn much by a careful study of 
phasis. Weneed not look at many | Mr. Walton’s precepts and his 
specimens of the art in order to/ practice....We can only wonder 
perceive that these directions, if | that Mr. Walton has done so much 
tolerably obvious, are far from! with such simple materials.” 

Saturday Review. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
PouRIST'’s TRAVELLING MAPS. 


The Maps are selected from ‘ The Royal Atlas,’ strongly mounted on 
cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases with Reference Index. 


SCOTLAND 

ENGLAND 

IRELAND < 

SWITZERLAND .. sa 

SWEDEN and NORWAY «e 

NORTH and SOUTH ITALY 

BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN ~ 

BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 

AUSTRIA = fe ee “ oe 

GERMAN EMPIRE, with New Boundaries 

FRANCE .. os oo Se oe 

SPAIN .. o oe os . | 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ee Oh ROR eR RON? 
ARMRRSOOCACARACAR 





MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


—_—~>--— 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. 33s. 6d. 


——— ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and 
NORFOLK. 12s. 


—— KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
—— SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT, 
108. 


—— BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
—-— WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
—— DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


——— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 7s. 6d. 


—— SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
——- NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 


———- DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 72. 6d. 


——— SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and LAN- 
CASHIRE. 10s. 


—— YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
— — DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
98. 


—— WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 
68. 
—— MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 





HANDBOOK-—IRELAND. 12s. 





HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS 
of ENGLAND. 


With 800 Illustrations. 


Southern Division. 2 vols. | Eastern Division. 1 vol. 
Western Division. 1 vol. Northern Division. 2 vols. 





JoHN Mogray, Albemarle-street. 





——$——— es 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


—_~>——_- 


Notice._New Story of English Village ang 
Parm Life. 


GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country 


Life. By CAREY HAZELWOOD. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SONS of DIVES: a Novel. 2 vols. 
[Now ready, 


Notice.—Dr. Griffiths’s New Novel. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES: a Novet 


By ROBERT J. GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 38 vols. 
[Now ready. 


BUILDING UPON SAND: a Novel 


By ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. lvol. [August 10th, 


NO FATHERLAND. By Madame von 
OPPEN. 2 vols. 
“The story is amusing, and repays perusal.” 
Public Opinion. 
“*It has at least the merit of originality.”—Literary World. 


‘**No Fatherland’ is written gracefully, and in some por- 
tions rises into genuine satire.” 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


The D’EYNCOURTS. By Thomas 


ROWLAND-SKEMP. 3 vols. [Shortly.. 


New and Amusing Story, uniform with 
‘Langdale Hall.’ 


NOTICE. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. (uniform with ‘The Mistress 
of Langdale Hall,’) with Thirteen Full-page Illustrations by 
WALLIs Mackay, price 4s. post free, 


PUTTYPUT’S PROTEGEE; 
Or, ROAD, RAIL, and RIVER. 
A Humorous Story, in Three Books. 
By HENRY GEORGE CHURCHILL. 


*,* This volume will contain about 500 pages of 
closely but readably printed matter (equal to con- 
siderably more than in the average three-volume 
novel), and Thirteen Full-Page Engravings and a 
Vignette, by an eminent artist, highly finished, and 
printed separately on fine toned paper. The volume 
will be produced in a manner similar in all respects 
to ‘The Mistress of Langdale Hall,’ and will be sent, 
post free, to any address on receipt of the published 
price, or may be ordered through any Bookseller. 





NOTICE.—Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by P. SKELTON, 


Price Four Shillings, post free, 


THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE 
HALL: 


A ROMANCE of the WEST RIDING. 
By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


“The most careful mother need not hesitate to place it st 
once in the hands of the most unsophisticated daughter. As 
regards the publisher, we can honestly say that the type bs 
clear, and the book well got up in every way.” —Atheneum. 

‘*It is interesting, and very pleasantly written, and, for the 
sake of both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the 
reception it deserves.’”"—Saturday Review. 

““*The Mistress of Langdale Hall’ is a bright and attractive 
story, which can be read from beginning to end with pleasure. 


It is written throughout with care and good taste. 
Daily News. 





London : 
SAMUEL TinsLEY, 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


weer 





on d Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
ta 3 ONE TYRWAITT DRAKE, F.B.G.8., &c., entitled, : 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “‘Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. oe Se S3 bh 
ss k bef us is no common book of travels; it is rather a se es of elaborate, an e same e luminous, 
aaatanal the waseus sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 


by them.”—Atheneum. 
A: an His- 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of The COURT of ANNA CARAFA 2 


ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
Ready this day. 
(Ready Mis dey. | UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus 
“Jet Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,’ &c. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
and earnestly read in every home.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. {Ready this day. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography: In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused 
and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there has never a dramatic writer who has been so distin- 
guished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of 

ntiment.”—Athenceum. 
=a We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have 80 
plentifully discovered upon nearly every page of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name 
alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era. 

“ His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.”—Pall Mall Ga: % 

“Mr. Planché has published two delightful volumes of ‘ Recollections.’ —IUustrated London News. — 

“The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their consideration, and did not leave them until we had 
devoured their contents, each chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetite, 
inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens’s ble novel—to 
ask for more.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French | The RETENTION of INDIA. By Alexander 
Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. In1l ~~ anew HALLIDAY. In1 vol. [Ready this day. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 
1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish,’ &c, [This day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 8 vols. (Now ready. 


“The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time.” 
Court Journal. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author 


of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Johnston, | SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of 
‘ow y. 





M.P. In1 vol. [Now ready. *No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. 
LOYAL: a New Novel. In 3 vols. A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In 
(Ready this day. lvol s (Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


“We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the 


reader to discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides g genera 
m. 


excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.”— Atheneum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Avthor of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
“*For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 


earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author | The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. 
In 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 vol. fancy cloth binding, price 
108. 6d. (Ready this duy. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers. 








Gaslight and Daylight. Anteros. Joshua Marvel. 

Humorous Papers. | The Waterdale Neighbours. A Perfect Treasure. 

Love Stories. The Pretty Widow. Recommended to Mercy. 
Broken to Harness. Miss Forrester. The Rock Ahead. 

Breaking a Butterfly. Righted Wrong. Maurice Dering. 
Brakespeare. My Enemy’s Daughter. The Dower House. 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. Black Sheep. Savage Club Papers. 2 vols, 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. Barren Honour. Every-day Papers. 

Sans Merci.——Grif. Sword and Gown. Netherton-on-Sea, 





The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——=f=—— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For AUGUST. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents. 
SEAPSETIONL, TEQUIRIBG into the EFFICACY of PRAYER. 
a of WAR UNDER the COMMUNE. By Louis 


The RELIGIOUS SITUATION in INDIA. By A. C. Lyall. 
The BETUSEICAR MOVEMENT in EUROPE. III. By Seiior 
‘as' b 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. Chaps. LIII. to LVI. By Anthony 
Trollope. 


The WAR of the COMUNIDADES. By W. Stigand. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. By Sidney Colvin. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and OTHER 


STORIES. By OUIDA, Author of ‘ Puck,’ ‘ Folle-Farine,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by Exrzico Mazzanti, of Florence. Demy 8yo. 
price 108. 6d. (This day. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of 


a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. By JOHN FARLEY. With 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. (This day. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major 


WILLIAM MORRISON BELL. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. (This day, 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, 


the Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizti- 
Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 8vo. price 14s. 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPA- 


THIANS. By Captain HUTCHINSON, R.A. F.R.G.S., Author 
= ‘Try Lapland.’ With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8yo. 
price 88. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a 


Journey from London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THOMAS 
SHAIRP. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 88. 


CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN 


AFFAIRS. By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 8yo. price 98. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By 


GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &c. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. price 152. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY WHYTE MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA: a Story of Punches- 


town. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ANNALS of an 
EVENTFUL LIFE.’ 


THREE to ONE; or, some Passages 


out of the Life of Amicia Lady Sweetapple. By GEORGE 
WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author of ‘Annals of an Eventful 
Life.’ 3 vols. Second Edition. 


The WICKED WOODS of TOBE- 


REEVIL. By Miss MULHOLLAND. 3 vols. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By 


ANNIE THOMAS. 3 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pierre 


LISLE. 3 vols. 


MABEL HERON. By Edward 


PEACOCK. 3 vols. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_~~— 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The FARM LABOURER in 1872. By 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8yvo. One Shilling. 


The RAMSBOTTOM LETTERS. By 


THEODORE HOOK, Author of ‘Jack Brag’ and ‘Gilbert 
Gurney.’ Foap. 8vo. One Shilling. 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS, 


Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. 





In demy 8vo. with 45 Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. BADEN POWELL’S 
NEW HOMES FOR THE OLD 


COUNTRY. 


“ We can conscientiously refer those who are doubtful as to their 
aptitude for colonization to this volume—those who are ignorant of 
the work and prospects which await them, and the hardships that must 
be faced. One thing we especially like in this book: it quietly assumes 
our ignorance of everything we ought to know, and, considering the 
profound ignorance that prevails in England upon its subject, that 
is the only way to write a useful book on the Australasian Colonies. 
To those who have no idea of going there, Mr. Powell’s descriptions 
of life in the Bush will prove the most exciting. Had our space per- 
mitted, we should like to have referred to the very interesting chapters 
on the Australian Fauna, and the singular types of life that it offers 
to the naturalist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 19, 1872. 





BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 


vr 
Mr. BADEN POWELL’S NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY. 
lyvol. 


Sir GEORGE JACKSON’S DIARIES, from the Peace of Amiens to 
the Battle of Talavera. 2 vols. 

Miss BROUGHTON’S GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 3 yols. 

M. FIGUIER’S DAY AFTER DEATH. 1 vol. 

Mr. THOMAS A. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, ‘The STILWINCHES 
of COMBE MAVIS.’ 

Mrs. EILOART’S New Novel, ‘WOMAN’S WRONG.’ 

The RAMSBOTTOM LETTERS. By Theodore Hook. One Shilling. 

Mr. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S Novel, ‘In a GLASS DARKLY.’ 
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Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey, 1805—1870. 

By Arthur Helps. (Bell & Daldy.) 

WueEN, in October, 1829, the newly-designed 
locomotive-engine of Messrs. Brathwaite and 
Ericssen, the “ Novelty,” shot over the level 
mile and a half of newly-laid iron-way at 
Rainhill, near Liverpool, at the unprecedented 
speed of more than twenty miles an hour, wise 
men foresaw the coming of a mighty change 
in the internal communications of the country. 
No one regarded the triumph of the Swedish 
engineer with more surprise than did his com- 
petitor, Robert Stephenson; whose “ Rocket” 
obtained the prize at that memorable competi- 
tion, from what racing-men would term its 
staying qualities. The “Rocket” was the 
only engine that accomplished the stipulated 
500 miles ; its average speed on the first day 
of trial being thirteen and a half miles an hour; 
while the machinery of the “ Novelty” broke 
down after the second run. 

The shrewd foresight of the Lancashire 
manufacturers soon led to the commencement 
of that web of iron roads in which the 
country has since invested a capital amounting 
to more than five-eighths of the national debt. 
To accomplish this great task a new class of 
men sprang into existence. Robert Stephen- 
son, practically trained from childhood as a 
miner and a mechanic, came naturally to the 
front. His father’s position as one of the 
practical originators of the locomotive, his own 
special acquaintance with the subject, his 
admirable business qualities, and, we may add, 
his handsome face and noble bearing, assured 
him an eminence which was only rivalled by 
that of the highly cultured Brunel, who was, 
in the truest sense of the word, an engineer 
born and bred. To these, as work accumu- 


lated, were added men of the old school of 


road and canal engineers, such as Rastrick ; 
men whose science played a less prominent 
part in their success than did their business 
capacity, such as Locke ; and finally, in years 
of parliamentary madness, almost every one 
who could use a level or construct a plan. 
With these men,—the brain which was to 
direct the new description of public works,— 
were associated others, who supplied the 
brawny and nervous arms. It became evident, 
on the first serious inquiry, that the only 
mode of executing works of magnitude unpre- 
cedented in the country, with any regard 
either to despatch or to economy, was the 
contract system. The only efficient counter- 
poise to human idleness was to be found in 
human cupidity. This may be a somewhat 
cynical phrase; but it goes to the root of the 
real question. The advantageous employment 
of thousands of men is only to be secured by 
perfect organization of detail, and by such a 
careful and constant inspection of every part 
of that organization as shall secure its perfect 
and unchecked working. This, in a country 
where the whip is not applied to the labourer, 
can only be ensured by giving the executor of 
works a pecuniary interest both in their cost 
and in their stability. The great principle of 
co-operation, the hope and promise of the 
productive power of the future, was brought 
into play, although but rudely, by the system 





of letting contracts in the lump. It was 
applied, in a second stage, by the great con- 
tractors, in endless modifications of sub-con- 
tracts and of piece-work. And thus, while 
the country became furrowed with great trunk 
lines of railway, large fortunes were made by 
the men without whose intervention the cost to 
the proprietors would have been trebled, and 
railway work would ultimately have become a 
mere organization of costly idleness. 
Hard-handed and hard-headed men for the 
most part, these contractors came from the 
quarry, the bench, the forge, or the very ranks 
of manual toil. Certain intellectual charac- 
teristics were necessary to success, and usually 
attained it (when men were wanted), to the 
utter confusion of the moral order. A know- 
ledge of work, it became evident, was a 
natural gift, in some men amounting to 
instinct, which enabled them wisely to utilize 
the labours of others, often including men of 
a far higher education and general ability than 
themselves. The way in which a man who 
could barely read, and could only scrawl the 
letters “acep” on a bit of stamped paper, 
which, however, his banker would discount, 
could tell, after merely walking over the 
ground, for how much money he would remove 
a hill, or bridge a valley, would be incredible 
to those who were not personally acquainted 
with the fact. Keen watchfulness, shrewd 
adaptation of means to ends, profound insight 
into character (as far as the few requisites for 
an efficient foreman or ganger were concerned), 
ready wrath, ready expedients, promptitude to 
take instant advantage of the engineer turning 
his back, power to screw in both directions,— 
the utmost labour out of the brawny “ navvy,” 
the utmost pound out of the anxious engineer, 
—these formed the main characteristics of the 
successful contractor. Drinking, it might be 
said, never stopped him; but, indeed, some- 
times it did, and one, whose name is only 
second to that which we are about to mention, 
fell a victim to delirium tremens. ‘‘ How 
much would you take,” said an indignant 
engineer to one of these busy harpies one day, 
“if I were to give you my cheque-book ?”— 
* All you have,” was the cynically honest reply. 
Among these men,—the rapidly accumu- 
lated gains of most of whom vanished 
like fairy gold,—was one who became known 
and noted by his adherence to a line of 
conduct that was special, or nearly so, to 
himself. Where the typical contractor was 
rough and overbearing, he was gentle and 
courteous. Where others drove, he led. Where 
others carried on a constant war of detail 
with the engineer, this man was more faith- 
ful to that officer than were his own paid 
inspectors. When a large viaduct, which had 
cost some 50,000/., fell down like a house of 
cards, instead of attempting to throw the 
blame on the engineer, and thus the cost on 
the company, this contractor quietly and 
rapidly rebuilt it at his own cost. So rare a 
fellow-workman soon became eagerly sought 
for by many of those who found great diffi- 
culties oppose the execution of works under 
their control. Engineers offered him contracts, 
foreign governments offered him concessions, 
capitalists sought his support. So throve and 
prospered his affairs that a retrospect of his 
operations showed that, either alone or in 
conjunction with twenty-six different partners, 
and with agents and sub-contractors too 





numerous to reckon, he had constructed 6,600 
miles of railway, at a cost of 78,000,000/. of 
money. 

The life of this man was a noble life, and 
might form the theme of a noble book. The 
history of his works, if written with that 
masterly generalization which springs from an 
adequate knowledge of detail, would be a 
contribution of unusual value to the industrial 
history of mankind. His negotiations with 
foreign governments, and his experience of 
wholesale attempts. at robbery which, un- 
fortunately, are not exclusively foreign, would 
furnish the satirist with new examples of 
human baseness. The mode in which he 
tempered the spirit of commercial sagacity, 
and the keenness of industrial activity by 
unaffected human kindness, and in which, over 
all his numerous engagements, there was shed 
one bright halo of incorruptible integrity, would 
be a subject for the pen of a Pliny to illus- 
trate, in a few nervous, immortal words. 

We cannot compliment Sir A. Helps on his 
discharge of a task which demanded, for its 
fit accomplishment, knowledge of the subject, 
of which he gives no trace, and labour, of 
which he gives no evidence. We cannot say 
that we are told as much about the author as 
about the subject of the volume; but a very 
unnecessary sense of personality pervades it 
throughout. Worse than that, we lay down 
the book with an uncomfortable sense that 
Sir A. Helps’s Brassey is but a feeble shadow 
of the real Brassey. There is no clear concep- 
tion of the character of the man. There is not 
even an attempt at an account of his works. 
There is a great deal of that sort of personal 
gossip with the reader about the writer’s 
thoughts and views, which may be very charm- 
ing in the right place, but which is thoroughly 
out of place in the 340 pages which profess 
to describe the life and labours of Mr. Brassey. 
There is a feebleness in some of the original 
remarks which is marvellous. Thus we are 
told, “the system of contracting for great 
works necessitates much forethought before 
commencing them, and, for the most part, a 
rigid adherence to the plans originally laid 
down.” “It is pleasing to find that, after all, 
we have some power in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, for several of these navvies did even- 
tually acquire a considerable knowledge of 
French.” “The want of good government has 
been the bane of many portions of a region of 
the world.” In fact, the author has so fully 
justified his candid remark, that “in writing 
the life of Mr. Brassey I have undertaken a 
task for which I have no special qualification,” 
that we think he must share our regret that 
he did undertake it. He has given us a chatty 
and agreeable scrap-book, but something of a 
very different order from the work promised by 
the title-page, and demanded by the subject. 








Saint Chrysostom, his Life and Times: a 
Sketch of the Church and the Empire in the 
Fourth Century. By the Rev. W. R. W. 
Stephens, M.A. (Murray.) 

THE study of Church History is attended with 

painful impressions to all who sympathize in 

the sufferings of the good, and are alive to the 
progress of true Christianity in the world. 

It is sad to see the worst passions of human 

nature in full exercise where it is natural to 

look for their control or subjugation ; to behold 
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the flagrant breaches of charity exemplified by 
men who profess to serve God and truth ; the 
unholy disputes about words or propositions 
bearing remotely on the fundamental verities 
of religion, though identified with them by 
ignorance or prejudice. The history of the 
world is full of crimes disgraceful to the doers ; 
that of the Church is stained with vices, all 
the more flagrant because perpetrated in the 
name or under the guise of a religion that 
enjoins mutual love as the highest gift of God. 

The life of Chrysostom presents many 
points of interest to the general reader 
as well as to the scholar. A man truly 
great, self-sacrificing, of noble character, 
pre-eminent in virtue, endowed with splendid 
talents which he employed in the highest of 
all causes, eloquent, fearless, unwearied in 
good works, he stands out on the page of 
history with a brightness that attaches to few 
ecclesiastics. Persecution served but to heighten 
his character, so that the story of his final 
banishment, with its touching sadness, brings 
forth all the more palpably the Christian hero 
triumphing in sufferings and death. We weep 
and admire; fired with righteous indignation 
against his enemies; inspired by the noble 
example of faith in God and love to man, 
embodied in the feeble ascetic before whom 
emperors and barbaric warriors were sometimes 
awed. 

The life of the distinguished archbishop has 
received its full measure of attention. Palla- 
dius, whose dialogue is characterized by Gibbon 
as ‘‘a partial and passionate vindication,” 
Erasmus, Tillemont, Montfaucon, Neander, 
Boehringer, with others we need not name, 
have been his biographers. Of these the most 
successful is undoubtedly Neander, a man 
peculiarly fitted for the work of sketching the 
opinions of Chrysostom in connexion with his 
life. The materials for a comprehensive life of 
the patriarch had thus been amassed and 
digested before Mr. Stephens began to write, so 
that he could not expect to contribute anything 
new to the story. His aim has been to give a 
trustworthy narrative, by drawing from the best 
sourcesto which he had access. In the fulfilment 
ef that aim he has been successful. The book 
shows a competent knowledge of the subject. 
Tt is well written, conveying in interesting 
Janguage and a fair spirit all the incidents in 
the life of Chrysostom, his views, conduct and 
opinions, the spirit of the times in which he 
lived, the enemies he had to contend with, 
and the various bishops or other ecclesiastics 
who had part in the scenes affecting his life. 
The picture presented is full, impartial, win- 
ning. One feature is especially valuable: suit- 
nble extracts from the works of the author, 
paraphrases embodying the general sense and 
spirit of the original, showing sound scholar- 
ship as well as taste. Mr. Stephens sympa- 
thizes with his hero throughout,—not as a blind 
partisan, but a judicious biographer; not as an 
mndiscriminating eulogist, but an intelligent 
admirer. We cannot but hope that his book 
will be accepted by all students of ecclesias- 
tical history as the most generally interesting 
one in the English language about the great 
Constantinopolitan patriarch. An extract or 
two will show best the manner in which 
Mr. Stephens has performed his task :— 

“Tmmoderate addiction to the pleasures of the 
table is a frequently recurring subject of censure. 
He depicts in lively terms the freshness, activity, 





and good health of the temperate man ; the lethargy, 
the headaches, the cramps, the gout, the sickness 
of the glutton. Here is his portrait of a fat 
gourmand :—‘ To whom is not the man disagreeable 
who makes obesity his study, and has to be dragged 
about like a seal? I speak not of those who are 
such by nature, but of those who, naturally grace- 
ful, have brought their bodies into this condition 
through luxurious living. The sun has risen, he 
has darted everywhere his brilliant rays, he has 
roused every one to his work: the tiller has taken 
his hoe, the smith his hammer, each workman his 
proper tool; the woman sets to work to spin or 
weave; while he like a hog goes forth to the occu- 
pation of filling his stomach, seeking how to provide 
for a costly table. When the sun has filled the 
market-place, and other men have already tired 
themselves with work, he rises from his bed, 
stretching himself like a fatting pig. Then he sits 
a long time on his couch to shake off the drunken- 
ness of the previous evening, after which he adorns 
himself and walks out a spectacle of ugliness, not 
so much like a man as a man-shaped beast.’ ... 
‘Who might not justly say, “ this fellow is a burden 
to the earth ; he has come into the world in vain; 
nay, not in vain, alas! but to the damage of 
himself, as well as to the injury of others” ?’ Such 
passages as these prove that the power of Chry- 
sostom to captivate his hearers consisted not always 
in eloquence or ornate rhetoric, but in a kind of 
bold and rough plain-speaking, which dragged out 
into broad daylight the most flagrant evils of the 
time, and painted them in strong coarse colours, 
to excite derision or disgust. But the fickleness 
and impulsiveness of the people were fatal obstacles 
to the retention of fixed and durable impressions. 
The population upon whom Chrysostom poured 
forth his streams of exhortation or invective was 
even more debased than that to which Savonarola 
preached ; not so earnest, not so homogeneous, not 
so much animated by a sentiment of citizenship, 
not under the refining influence of a taste for lite- 
rature and art. It was a vast, disorderly medley 
of elements, without coherence, destitute of those 
political privileges, and of that industrial com- 
mercial spirit, which inspire the character with 
manly energy and independence. A passionate, 
invincible love of pleasure, an abandoned devotion 
to public amusements of a quality which in no 
way appealed to the intellect, and were calculated 
to debase and relax the finer moral feelings, these 
were insuperable bars to the substantial success of 
the Christian reformer.” 

The power which Chrysostom possessed of 
adapting himself to season and place has been 
rarely surpassed. He knew how to let himself 
down to the comprehension of his hearers 
without losing dignity. The following is the 
close of the twenty-second chapter :— 

“The enemies of Chrysostom thus succeeded in 
wreaking their vengeance to the full upon the 
person of their victim—‘ Non missura cutem nist 
plena cruoris hirudo’; but they were powerless to 
obliterate his memory. <A sense of the cruelty and 
injustice with which he had been treated grew 
throughout Christendom, and he was more honoured 
and admired after his death than he had been 
during his life. His followers in Constantinople, 
under the appellation of Johnites, persisted in 
refusing to hold any communion with Atticus ; 
and in the course of ten years, Atticus himself was 
constrained, by the solicitations of the Court and 
people, by the example of other prelates, especially 
Alexander of Antioch, and by a natural desire to 
maintain communion with the Western Church, to 
admit the name of Chrysostom into the diptychs 
of the Church of Constantinople. Cyril, the nephew 
and successor of Theophilus, who inherited in too 
many points his uncle’s spirit as well as his see, 
yielded a more tardy and reluctant consent to the 
recognition of his uncle’s foe. But a still higher 
honour was yet to be paid to his memory by the 
Church from which he had been so violently 
expelled. In a.p. 434, Proclus, formerly a disciple 
of Chrysostom, was elevated to the See of Con- 
stantinople. He conceived that the only effectual 








means of doing justice to the injured saint, and 
reconciling the Johnites to the Church, would be 
to transport his remains to the city. The consent 
of the Emperor Theodosius II. was obtained. Op 
January 27, a.p. 438, the reliques of the banished 
Archbishop were brought to the shores of the Bos. 
phorus. As once before in his lifetime, to greet 
him on his return from exile, so now, and in stil] 
greater numbers, the people, bearing torches, 
crowded the waters of the strait with their boats 
to welcome the return of all which remained of 
their beloved and much-wronged spiritual father, 
The young Emperor, stooping down, laid his face 
on the reliquary, and implored forgiveness of the 
injuries which his parents had inflicted on the 
saint whose ashes it contained. That reliqua 
was then deposited near the altar of the Church of 
the Apostles. It is the sad story, so often repeated 
in history, of goodness and greatness unrecognized, 
slighted, injured, cut short in a career of usefulness 
by one generation, abundantly, but too late, ac- 
knowledged in the next; when posterity, paying 
to the memory and the tomb the honours which 
should have been bestowed on the living man, can 
only utter the remorseful prayer— 


His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere... .” 


The remarks which Mr. Stephens makes 
upon Neander’s Life of Chrysostom indicate 
the character of his own work, and, at the 
same time, the defect which some will observe 
init. After saying that the German Professor 
fails to bring out strongly the personality of 
his subject, he remarks on the abundance of 
Chrysostom’s sayings and opinions with too 
little of the man himself :—*‘ The fact is, that 
Neander seems always to be thinking more of 
those views and theories about the growth of 
Christian doctrine and the church, which he 
wishes to impress upon men’s minds, than of the 
person about whom he is writing. Thus, the 
subject of his biography becomes too much a 
mere vehicle for conveying Neander’s own 
opinions, and the personality of the character 
fades away in proportion.” These remarks 
contain some truth, though less perhaps than 
Mr. Stephens supposes, and lead one to expect 
the present work to be somewhat deficient in 
delineating the sentiments of Chrysostom. The 
last chapter surveys the theological teaching 
of the archbishop, without much critical per- 
ception or philosophical breadth, and is rather 
disappointing. But Mr. Stephens’s forte is 
not philosophical insight. Chrysostom’s very 
excellencies and defects as a preacher are im- 
perfectly touched, though Paniel’s ‘ Geschichte 
der christlichen Beredsamkeit’ might have 
helped the present biographer to that, had he 
been acquainted with the book, which he does 
not seem to have been. A systematic exhibition 
of the archbishop’s tenets in English is still a 
desideratum. A guide-book to his works our 
author does not profess to give; but he might 
at least have drawn out the distinguishing 
qualities of his discourses with their chief 
faults and mistakes. In this manner the 
biographer would have presented the brilliant 
productions in their true character, shaded, 
indeed, as human works of necessity are, 
though not so deeply as to obscure the elo- 
quence, beauty, and impetuous vivacity, per- 
vading them all. 








A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote, compiled 
from Authentic Sources. By G. H. Jennings 
and W. 8. Johnstone. (Cassell & Co.) 

Ir we may rely on archeologists, the word 

“ Parliament” is exactly six hundred years old. 

It is said to have been first used in 1272, ina 
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statute of the reign of Edward the First. 
Coke, however, who is certainly very respect- 
able authority, has stated that the word was 
employed as early as the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. If this be true, the word was im- 
ported from the French above eight hundred 
years ago. Yet it is indisputable that the 
term “Parlement” was not given to the general 
assemblies of the State in France till the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

Every one knows by what name our Saxon 
General Assemblies were called,—Wittena- 
gemot. Familiar to most readers is the fact 
that our Norman Kings consulted their Barons, 
but it is not so well known that John was the 
first king who summoned his Barons by writ. 
Since the reign of Henry the Third, England 
has had its two Houses. The general repre- 
sentation by knights, citizens, and burgesses 
dates from 1265. A popular history of our 
Parliament is a much-to-be-desired work. 
Meanwhile, we must be thankful for such a 
hasty compilation as the one before us. 

We open the book at random, and our eye 
falls on the name of William Gerard Hamilton. 
Such a name was sure to occur in such a 
book, and to occur in the usual way. He is 
called “Single-Speech Hamilton,” whereas he 
made many admirable speeches, though none 
of them, perhaps, was up to the spirit and 
elevation of his first speech. This was delivered 
in the House of Commons in November, 1755. 
The debate was upon Lord Hilsborough’s 
moving the Address, and on an amendment 
concerning some of its clauses. In support of 
the mover, two young members spoke for the 
first time. They were Mr. Stanhope, Lord 
Chesterfield’s son, and Mr. William Gerard 
Hamilton. It was Mr. Stanhope, not Hamil- 
ton, who spoke then for the first and last 
time. Stanhope’s speech was ‘very bad,” 
though Dr. Maty thought “ he succeeded toler- 
ably well upon the whole.” 
trained to the effort by his father; but he 
broke down through timidity, resumed his seat 
in confusion, and no paternal argument or 
comfort could ever inspire him with sufficient 
courage and confidence to make a second 
attempt. It was otherwise with young Hamil- 
ton. Although his speech, like Stanhope’s, 
and like most, if not all, first speeches, was 
prepared, the self-possession of the speaker 
enabled him to refer to previous speakers and to 
answer passing remarks. His speech was de- 
scribed, by some who heard it, as “ perfection.” 
It wascalled the most argumentative in a debate 
where great masters of argument abounded ; 
full of antithesis, but antithesis so prepared as 
to produce forcible logical consequences. All 
was spoken with the ease of an established 
speaker. The manner was equal to the matter, 
and the most accomplished orators of the day 
hailed the appearance and the utterance of 
this new and eloquent brother. He was only 
excelled on that night by the elder Pitt, but 
Pitt was then, as it was said, “ beyond what- 
ever was.” Pitt spoke against the side which 
Hamilton supported, but while he attacked 
every body else, he refrained from all attack 
on the young soldier in the war of words. 
Pitt’s wit, vivacity, humour, ridicule, sarcasm, 
his scourge, his flail, his club, were ruthlessly 
employed in merciless assault upon older foes 
among the debaters, but he would not disturb 
the laurels that young Hamilton had so nobly 
won. In the following spring, Hamilton again 


He had been well ' 








spoke, and he again shone in the English 
Parliament. Subsequently, he went to Ireland, 
as Secretary to Lord Halifax, the Viceroy. 
In the Irish Parliament, his eloquence war- 
ranted the character which had preceded him ; 
and in Ireland, Hamilton’s career was a brilliant 
one. He died in 1796. A dozen years later, 
his works were collected and published. They 
included his ‘Speeches’; yet he continues to be 
called, by ignorant compilers, “ Single-Speech 
Hamilton.” 

If we turn to other parliamentary débuts, 
we find that Burke’s first speech, delivered in 
1766, on a discussion concerning America, was 
so successful that Mr. Pitt complimented him 
in the highest terms. Praise from the latter 
was held to be as good as that of the united 
House, which, indeed, was not wanting on this 
occasion. Burke’s eloquence flowed from heart 
and brain over the lips, without let or hindrance. 
Gibbon’s flowed from the same source, but 
slowly through the pen. He sat mute, or 
nearly so, during eight sessions, having been 
first returned M.P. for Liskeard, in 1774. It 
was the very success of his pen that discouraged 
the trial of his voice; and he has told us that 
pride fortified his timidity. “I am still a 
mute,” he writes to a friend. “It is more 
tremendous than I imagined. The great 
speakers fill me with despair; the bad ones 
with terror.” He found the intercourse that 
came of his parliamentary occupation beneficial. 
“T never found my mind more vigorous,” he 
tells us, in his Autobiography, “nor my com- 
position more happy, than in the winter hurry 
of society and Parliament.” 

Fox was not twenty years of age when he 
made his first speech in the House, a.p. 1769. 
It was only on a point of order. It was like 
the preparatory feints at fence, of one who 
wants to use arm and sword to good purpose. 
The really first speech was delivered two months 
later. It was on the Middlesex petition in 
reference to the right of the Middlesex electors 
to return Wilkes. Lord Holland said it was 
all off-hand, argumentative. Sir Charles Bun- 
bury praised its spirit, parliamentary language, 
and constitutional knowledge. Walpole says 
that young Fox “answered Burke, with great 
quickness and parts, but with confidence equally 
premature.” It was a misfortune for Fox that 
he was able, at any time, to speak off-hand. 
For him it was a fatal facility. On this very 
occasion, he had just come up from Newmarket, 
where he had “been drinking all night, and 
he had had no sleep at all”; and this process, 
debauchery and then statesmanship, went on 
till a very advanced period of Fox’s life. 

William Pitt’s first speech was made in 1781, 
on Burke’s Bill for the reduction of the Civil 
List. Lord North, who had heard so many 
first speeches, declared that it was the best 
“first” he had ever heard. General Grant 
protested that there was only Fox in the house 
who'could make such another. Fox was even 
more enthusiastic in his praise, confessing that 
Chatham lived again in his son. The deport- 
ment, ease, readiness, harmonious voice of the 
elder Pitt were all manifest in the younger 
Pitt. ‘He is already one of the first men in 
Parliament,” said Fox. ‘Chip of the old 
block?” exclaimed Burke, in reference to Pitt’s 
eloquence compared with his father’s,—“ it is 


‘the old block itself.” 


Sheridan and John Townshend are said, in 
this book, to have made their first speeches 





on the same occasion as that on which Pitt 


made his. Sheridan, however, had spoken 
first a few nights before, on the subject of his 
election for Stafford. He was listened to 
with an interest born of great expectation ; 
but never did aspiring orator more utterly 
fail. His reputation was belied. His tongue 
seemed too thick for management, and he was 
the more indistinct from his nervous agitation. 
The House was silent. Sheridan went into 
the gallery, to get frank Woodfall’s opinion. 
Woodfall said, “You have got out of your 
depth ; you had better go back to your old 
pursuits.” Sheridan’s pride was stirred ; his 
consciousness of power revived. “I know 
that it is in me, and out it shall come!” It 
came out on the night of Pitt’s first speech, 
when, so to speak, Sheridan rolled Courtenay 
in the mud, danced upon him, and then set 
him upon his legs that the spectators might 
see what a fool he looked. Soon after this, 
new and old speakers came into collision, got 
used to it, and struck out sparks which 
slightly pained where they fell, and delighted 
all who were not singed by them. 

In later times the most notable failure on a 
first rising to speak in the House was that of 
Mr. Disraeli, the Liberal M.P. for Maidstone, 
A.D. 1837. His “maiden speech” was on the 
subject of Irish Election Petitions, The 
oration, which excited more hilarity than 
cheers, ended with the now well-known 
words : ‘I have begun several times many 
things, and I have often succeeded at last. I 
will sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” 

Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s son, was 
not the only man in Parliament who made a 
single speech. Lord North’s son, Frederick 
(afterwards Lord Guilford), made one attempt, 
for it cannot even be called a speech. When 
he rose, all eyes were fixed upon him, in the 
hope that he had something of his father’s wit, 
boldness, and oratorical power. He had 
none. The young Member’s memory failed 
him at the end of a couple of sentences, and 
he himself has told us what followed, “A 
mist seemed to rise before my eyes. . . I could 
see nothing but the Speaker's wig, which 
swelled, and swelled, and swelled, till it 
covered the whole House. I then sank back 
in my seat, and never attempted another 
speech.” Indeed, he put himself out of the 
temptation of trying, for he accepted the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, feeling 
that that visionary office was more in harmony 
with his abilities than the duties of a legislator. 
A bolder man would have made his way at 
once, or recovered it later. The elder Pitt 
was by no means disconcerted when a killing 
laugh from the House met the first words of 
his speech: “Sugar, Mr. Speaker.” Above 
the laugh, frowning majestically the while, 
Pitt repeated the words thrice, and his action, 
with the thunder of his voice, quelled the 
audience into a decent silence. 

As even Homer sometimes sleeps, so Burke 
sometimes blundered; but he was always 
ready to turn ill-consequence aside. In 1772 
he spoke of the minister coming down with his 
budget, attended by his creatures, beasts clean 
and unclean. ‘The dull minister,” he added, 
“emptied one half of the house by his dullness. 
A duller member following sent away another 
half; and at one still more tedious another 
half of the house scattered in dismay.” At this 
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Burke’s hearers laughed. He felt wherefore. 
“Sir,” he said to the Speaker, ‘‘I take the 
blunder to myself, and confess my satisfaction 
at having said anything that can put the House 
in good humour.” He was himself equally 
good humoured when he quoted the line, 
“ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.” He pro- 
nounced the ¢ in the second word short. Lord 
North’s fine ear made him open his sleepy 
eyes, and his mouth too. He called out em- 
phatically, ‘‘Vectigal,” correcting Burke’s false 
quantity. Burke happily received the cor- 
rection, the more, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity, he said, to repeat a maxim which the 
noble lord needed to have continually im- 
pressed upon him, namely, “ Magnum vectigal 
est parsimonia”—Economy is a great revenue. 
Canning, like Burke, was once smartly taken 
up in a matter of quotation. He was showing 
that the borough system was a part of the 
British constitution. It had 
Grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength. 
The then radical baronet, Sir Francis Burdett 
(in whom Lord John Russell early saw a high 
prerogative Tory of the days of Queen Anne), 
reminded Canning of the words of the com- 
plete couplet :— 
The young disease which must subdue at length, 
Grows with our growth and strengthens with our 
strength. 
It was better than the most successful speech 
to overthrow an assertion or an argument. 
Memory, indeed, furnished the opportunity. 
So far it was inferior to the “ off-hand ” remark 
of Robert Walpole to Pulteney. The latter 
had said that after he had politically destroyed 
his rival, he would retire to that asylum for 
invalids, the House of Lords. Walpole became 
Earl of Orford; Pulteney Earl of Bath. The 
latter, after brief power, had lost all public 
regard. When Walpole first met his great 
enemy among the peers he said, “ My Lord 
Bath, you and I are now two as insignificant 
men as any in England !” 

Many a popular phrase was born in the 
House of Commons. From John Cam Hob- 
house came ‘His Majesty’s Opposition.” 
Tierney clinched the phrase by saying that the 
Opposition was a branch of the King’s Govern- 
ment. “Although the gentlemen opposite are 
in office, we are in power. The measures are 
ours, but the emoluments are theirs.” In much 
earlier days, Lord Thurlow, styling the Duke 
of Grafton as “the accident of an accident,” 
used a phrase which became a proverb. Cobbett 
dealt largely in depreciatory terms. To him 
we owe “Prosperity Robinson,” “ Pink-nosed 
Liverpool,” ‘‘ Aolus Canning,” and worse than 
these; but they were not outspoken, like 
Thurlow’s amenities; they were written in 
Cobbett’s ‘ Register,’ for the amusement of his 
readers. As debates in one House are things 
not to be noticed in the other, or, rather, used 
not to be, the term “another place” was 
employed to evade the difficulty. Every man, 
probably, thought he could answer the ques- 
tion, “ What is a pound?” till Peel showed it 
was as difficult to answer as what is a universal 
Lord Mayor. “What is an archdeacon?” 
seemed quite as difficult to solve. Lord 
Althorp, dissatisfied with several episcopal 
replies sent to him, during a debate in the 
Commons, where the answer was wanted, at 
last sent the query to Blomfield, Bishop of 
London. The prelate said, in his quick way, 





“ What is an archdeacon? Well, an archdeacon 
is an ecclesiastical officer who performs arche- 
diaconal functions.” The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had defined the archdeacon as “the 
bishop’s aide-de-camp.” The Bishop of Llandaff 
styled him the oculus episcopi. The House 
was content with Bishop Blomfield’s definition, 
and voted 400/. a year to the Archdeacon of 
Bengal. It was when this vote was proposed 
that Joseph Hume called out the puzzling 
query, “What is an archdeacon?” ‘The his- 
tory of many jokes and by-words is recorded 
in this volume, and forms the most amusing 
part of a book which, notwithstanding many 
drawbacks, is good reading, for pastime or for 
instruetion. We could have desired some 
good illustrations of life in the Reporter's 
Gallery; especially of the days when Payne 
Collier put the often-repeated phrase of 
one speaker, “BALANCE OF PoweER,” into 
capitals, and Charles Dickens ended a report 
of one of Lord Lincoln’s failures with the 
remark “Lord Lincoln broke down, and sat 
down.” However, as we said, we take what 
we can get, and are thankful. 








The Institutes of Law: a Treatise of the 
Principles of Jurisprudence, as determined 
by Nature. By James Lorimer, Advocate. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

THERE is something about the style and manner 

of this treatise which tends to create the 

impression that it originated in a series of 
lectures; and, although it is not presented 
under that name, the fact that the author is 

a Professor in one of our Northern Universities 

renders the supposition far from improbable. 

Looked upon in this way, Mr. Lorimer’s efforts 

must be credited with a certain amount of 

success; for the language is brilliant, the 
display of knowledge is varied, if not very 
deep, and there is a certain dash about the 
periods which would be likely to captivate 

a considerable portion even of a rather critical 

audience. Mr. Lorimer undertakes a task of 

considerable magnitude : he professes to go to 

Nature as a primary law-giver, and, from that 

which proceeds directly from nature as a guide, 

to deduct the Principles of Jurisprudence. 

These are great words, and should announce 

something remarkable in the sequel. We 

should expect from the author a clear definition 
of what he means by “ Nature,” and what he 
includes in the expression, “Principles of 

Jurisprudence.” Then, we should consider the 

author of such a programme pledged to show, 

by a close and accurate train of reasoning, 
how, from the assumed source, “ Nature,” we 
are to arrive at the promised result, “‘ Principles 
of Jurisprudence.” We are bound to say, that 

a perusal of the book leaves us rather dis- 

appointed, and, what is more, rather in a fog. 

Without wishing for a moment to prescribe 

to an author any particular method, we may 

venture to think that some method is desirable 
in a book which assumes to be scientific. 

Without insisting too much on exact adherence 

to syllogistic forms, we may reasonably feel 

some regret if we cannot, after taking a good 
deal of trouble, ascertain what the author 
really wishes to prove, or how he wishes to 
prove it. Mr. Lorimer tells us that he has 

“practical rather than theoretical objects”; 

but he seems to propound no definite views, 

and to be perpetually straying right and left 





into theory. His work is “already as clear ag 
he can make it,” but at every turn the reader 
is checked by some gratuitous hiatus or un. 
expected obscurity. But the writer's principal 
weakness seems to be a want of connected 
thought, which leads him, while aspiring to 
the exposition of a “natural” law, to occupy 
the greater part of his pages with remarks on 
artificial systems,—which remarks, whatever 
might be their value in some other place, are 
a mere empty filling-up of a treatise having 
the objects professed by the author. 

Let us begin at the beginning. We have 
said that we look for a definition of Nature, 
since Nature is the author’s starting-point; 
but the difficulty of such a definition is simply 
evaded, and instead of Nature herself, the 
‘‘ primary source of natural law” is defined in 
these words: “ God, the Creator, the one first 
cause of all things, is the one primary source 
of natural law, the first great postulate of 
jurisprudence, as of all other sciences.” We 
find it difficult to express how very faulty this 
passage seems to us (true though many parts 
of it may be in themselves) when taken in 
combination with the title of the book. In the 
first place, nature is not defined, but something 
else ; secondly, a good many statements are 
wrapped up together, not all necessarily true 
because one or another may be true ; thirdly, 
mere statement is not proof; fourthly, the 
generality of the phrases used is such that 
people of different creeds may admit them in 
widely different senses. Is there, we would ask, 
such a thing as a law-giving “ Nature”? Is 
there, that is to say, a primary and immaculate 
system, so clearly ascertainable and so easy 
of imitation, that human laws may, to any 
appreciable extent, be framed after its model? 
We do not undertake to answer the question; 
but it is an easy escape from the whole diffi- 
culty to forsake the ideal ‘‘ Nature,” and to 
fall back on a personal “Creator.” If the 
author’s undertaking had been to prove the 
principles of jurisprudence as derived from 
divine precepts, he would, at least, be consistent 
at this point; but his profession is to show 
those principles “as determined by Nature,” 
and he forsakes that course for something else 
at the very outset. An inconsistent exordium 
is pretty sure to be followed by illogical steps 
and conclusions. Having assumed that the 
Creator is the source of law, the author pro- 
ceeds to prove (as he thinks) that God is 
potent, because, “force being the root idea of 
law,” if God were not potent, he could not 
be a source of law at all. Was Mr. Lorimer 
called upon to prove that God is potent? If 
so, could such a great proposition be proved 
merely by a quotation of seven words (“force 
being the root idea, &c.”) from ‘The Reign of 
Law, by the Duke of Argyll, page 70! 
Admitting the potency of the Deity, as we do, 
without requiring such proofs as Mr. Lorimer 
gives, what has it to do with law in any 
practical sense of the word? We admit will- 
ingly, and indeed insist, that there can be no 
law without a controlling power to enforce it. 
A sage may construct a code in his study, just 
as a law student may draft a bill as an exercise, 
but it requires a Government—in other words, 
an aggregate of persons possessing some com- 
mand of physical power—to turn either one 
or the other into law; for only such a body 
can enforce it, and so raise it from theory to 
practice. Mr. Lorimer, in reality, seems to 
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understand this perfectly well; but by a loose 
fashion of reasoning, which seems to be one of 
his characteristics, he loses the clue to truth 
as soon as he has got it, and substitutes the 
Creator, who teaches and enjoins, for the State, 
which fines and imprisons. His next stage is, 
“if He (the Creator) were not omnipotent, 
Nature might have another, anterior, and supe- 
rior lawgiver.” Then comes a third maxim, 
“Tf He were not perfect, the laws which 
Nature has received from Him would not 
carry their own warrant with them, and there 
might be better laws, to which it would be our 
duty to conform.” Both of these propositions 
seem to be maimed and unintelligible; but 
whatever they may be intended to mean, they 
are merely hypothetical, depending upon other 
propositions, which the author has merely 
hinted at, without being at the pains to prove 
them. From these light and unsubstantial 
premisses we are brought, without further 
process of reasoning, to the conclusion that, 
“for these reasons, it is obvious that a science 
of natural law can no more be founded on an 
hypothesis of polytheism, dualism, or pessimism, 
than on the hypothesis of atheism.” We say 
no word about the correctness of this assertion, 
but we utterly deny that any argument what- 
ever has been used to lead to it. From the 
same premisses any other conclusion might 
equally well be drawn, for the conclusion has 
no connexion whatever with the premisses. The 
students of Edinburgh, who are, we believe, a 
thoughtful race, must have had a good deal to 
reflect upon when they came to this point of 
their master’s speculations. 

It seems hopeless, if we have any warrant 
for the opinions that we have already 
expressed, to pursue the consideration of 
the book any further with the expectation 
of evolving practical lessons from its perusal. 
If the basis sinks, the superstructure cannot 
stand. Mr. Lorimer, as we think, fails in his 
very preamble, and if so, there can be little 
advantage in tracing step by step the progress 
of his reasoning. But he is too clever a writer 
to be dismissed in a moment; and we may 
glance at his work here and there, admitting 
his learning and ability, but dissenting from 
his method and conclusions when we think 
proper. It is said that there is a method in 
madness. If so, Mr. Lorimer is certainly not 
mad, and there may be hopes of his becoming 
a useful as well as an able writer in time. But 
he seems to be insufficiently aware of the im- 
portant nature of the science of which he treats. 
In a serious investigation of the original 
principles of law, it must surely be considered 
Indicrous to appeal to Homer as an authority. 
The author does not hesitate to do this; and 
he next proceeds, by a sudden digression, to 
allege that the yv@@: weavrév, so well known as 
a precept of certain schools in Greece, is also to 
be found in India and in China. If this could 
be proved, we should still say cud bono ? but Mr. 
Lorimer’s attempt to show the fact is utterly 
absurd. As to India, he simply relies cn a casual 
statement of Max Miiller, that the Sanskrit 
atminam dtmand pasya “had a deeper signifi- 
cation than the Greek yv@@t ceavriv”; while, 
with regard to China, all he has to tell us is 
that Lao-tse, who lived some time before 
Socrates, was in the habit of saying that the 
wise man is “he who knows that he knows 
nothing.” What child’s play is this? Even 
if it were important to prove that the celebrated 








Greek maxim was also known in the far East, 
it would be a mere mis-statement to assert 
that the fact was proved by such reasoning as 
this. Not that we attribute intentional dis- 
honesty to the author; he seems to err from 
a vicious habit of thought, which renders him 
incapable of discerning the boundary between 
established fact and vague assertion. It is 
in this way that he thinks the “ faith of Zoro- 
aster” important to his argument, and expects 
his readers to accept an expression of that 
faith from “a hymn which Bunsen gives in 
translation, and on which Count Gobineau has 
commented,”—a document, he adds, “the 
authenticity of which does not seem to be 
contested.” On such vague grounds is the 
original religion of a mighty section of mankind 
to be assumed! In like manner, from fifty 
lines, or thereabouts, of “certain translations 
from the Vedas,” we are expected to gather 
the important fact that the early Indian 
polytheism involved the maxim “ God is Love,” 
and thence to conclude that the innumerable 
deities of the Hindtis were really only one 
supreme being under a variety of forms. If 
such reasoning be admitted, a man may prove 
anything ; but even if Mr. Lorimer proved all 
that he wishes to prove, it is impossible to 
understand what bearing the results would 
have on the subject which he undertakes to 
treat. Sometimes he seems voluntarily to 
abandon even the semblance of argument, and 
to rely on mere assertion,—as when he lays 
down the principles that “‘the right to be 
involves the right to reproduce and multiply 
our being”; that “the right to be involves 
the right to dispose of the fruits of being, 
inter vivos”; and that “the right to be 
involves the right to dispose of the fruits of 
being, mortis caus.” To treat such propo- 
sitions at length and seriously is scarcely 
necessary ; it is clear that if the mere right 


“to be” involved such consequences, the pri- 


vileges of man would be extended to the brute 
creation ; in other words, to beings entirely 
incapable of exercising many of the “rights” 
which Mr. Lorimer would attribute to all who 
have the “right to be.” Even inanimate nature 
would be included if we insisted strictly on 
the author’s words; but let that pass. He 
makes the above assertions, as we suppose, 
respecting living beings, and, allowing that he 
really intends to restrict them to human beings, 
he gives them a place in his book as admitted 
conclusions, but without any attempt to prove 
their correctness. 

Taking Mr. Lorimer’s book as a whole, we 
are unable to see what he is driving at. It is 
called ‘ The Institutes of Law,’ but it contains 
no law; it is also designated ‘A Treatise of 
the Principles of Jurisprudence, as determined 
by Nature,’ but it draws out no scheme of 
jurisprudence, and it gives no information 
whatever as to the process of extracting any 
principles from nature. In the concluding 
pages—more especially as the author entitles 
his last chapter ‘“ Conclusion”—we should 
expect something to lead us to a final and 
compendious view of his real intention, but 
that something we do not find. Instead of 
summarizing his results, and presenting them 
in a clear and intelligible form, he seems to 
use his “ Conclusion” for the purpose of stating 
some political doctrines which may be good or 
bad, but which, whether good or bad, have 
not the effect of throwing light on the pre- 





ceding portions of the book. The last chap- 
ter but one ends thus:—‘Seen from this 
point of view, positive law is (@) common, or 
consuetudinary law (jus non scriptum). (b) 
Statute law (jus seriptum). (c) Codified law. 
(d) Treaty law. (e) The received, or politically 
orthodox, interpretation of revealed law.” Im- 
mediately after this enumeration, on which 
we do not stop to comment, comes the last 
chapter, or “ Conclusion.” In this chapter, so 
far from obtaining any interpretation of the 
several divisions above mentioned, we find 
merely a number of the author's political 
opinions, introduced pé/e-méle, and possessing 
no closer connexion either with one another, 
or with the preceding part of the work, than 
so many beads on a string. We do not wish 
to discuss Mr. Lorimer’s political views, thus 
thrown in, in an accidental way, but we must 
needs express a serious doubt whether this is 
a proper way to write a legal treatise. There 
are many ways of discussing the same topic, 
and no two men, perhaps, would exactly hit 
upon the same method; but the worst way 
of all is to play with the subject, and, while 
professing to write a didactic treatise, to give 
no really authentic information, and to suggest 
no really serious train of thought. Mr. Lori- 
mer has made default in this’ way, as it seems 
to us; and we cannot but think that he might 
have used his talents to better advantage. 
He is a powerful and elegant writer, and we 
will venture to hope that, when we meet him 
again, we may find that he has gone to “the 
root o’ the matter” a little more; and, even 
if less resplendent in the armour of rhetorical 
language, has adhered more closely to that 
kind of practical logic which men use when 
they seek rather to instruct and convince than 
merely to dazzle or amuse. 








Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-lore (chiefly 
Lancashire and the North of England): 
their Affinity to Others in Widely-Distributed 
Localities ; their Eastern Origin and Mythi- 
cal Significance. By Charles Hardwick. 
(Simpkin & Marshall.) 

Tre folk-lore of the North of England has 

already found several careful collectors and 

commentators, but Mr. Hardwick’s contribu- 
tions towards its garnering are none the less 
welcome on that account. The more gleaners 
we have in the field the better is our chance 
of preserving from the ravages of science and 
education a fair amount of those apparent 
follies in which lies embedded so much of the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Only it is necessary 
that all who are engaged in the work should 
temper their enthusiasm with discretion, and 
should beware of relying too much upon that 
little learning which becomes a dangerous 
thing indeed if it be trusted implicitly, 
although it may by a cautious possessor be 
turned to excellent account. Mr. Hardwick 
is right in the main, we believe, when he con- 
nects his Lancashire Superstitions with the 
ideas of Eastern religion; but his unhesitating 
acceptance of certain rather wild theories on 
the subject makes us doubt the value of some 
of his critical opinions. The cheerful fearless- 
ness with which he every now and then performs 

a hazardous philological exploit, in full reliance 

upon authorities of a somewhat dubious nature, 

is apt to affect the experienced spectator with 
an uneasiness akin to that which is produced 
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by the sight of a skater jauntily disporting 
himself upon ice, of the thinness of which he is 
evidently ignorant. Mr. Hardwick has studied 
much, and in many unfamiliar quarters, being 
evidently one to whom such toil is a delight, 
and he quotes with good effect the writings of 
all manner of authors, learned and unlearned ; 
but he does not draw any very distinct line 
between the mighty masters whose opinions 
are as laws and those minor scholars who have 
taken to book-making. It is not a little dis- 
quieting to be told (at p. 51) that “the word 
‘Edda’ means ‘Mother of Poetry’”; and to 
find (at p. 47) Prof. Max Miiller made respon- 
sible, at least by implication, for Mr. Cox’s 
most pronounced opinions on the subject of 
Solar myths. Still more alarming is the 
suggestion (p. 112) that the Scotchman’s 
“mountain dew” may have “some figurative 
relationship to the Aryan heavenly Soma,” 
especially to a reader whose nerves have already 
been shaken by the derivation of the Severn’s 
name from the Vedic Varuna—the se being 
Tooked upon as a prefix whick “may have 
reference to the Vedic great serpent Sesha.” 
It would be as well if Mr. Hardwick would 
rely a little less implicitly on some of the 
authorities whom he quotes, especially anony- 
mous writers in newspapers, and would study 
instead an invaluable book which does not 
seem to have attracted his attention,—Mr. 
Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture.’ 

Mr. Hardwick has contributed, from his 
own experience, some curious illustrations of 
the pertinacity with which old-fashioned ideas 
maintain their hold upon the Lancastrian 
mind. A friend of his was walking near 
Manchester on New Year’s Day, and— 
® Seeing a cottage door open, he entered, and asked 
the good woman of the house to give him a light 
for his cigar. He was somewhat astonished at her 
inhospitable response. ‘ Nay, nay, I know better 
than that.’—‘ Better than what?’ he inquired. 
—‘ Why, better than give a light out of the house 
on New Year’s Day!’” 

—a reply in accordance with the immemorial 
tradition, which teaches that a death is sure to 
occur within the year in that house from which 
a light is taken on New Year’s Day. We are 
told, moreover, that, not long ago, a Manchester 
publican 
* Refused to serve a glass of whisky on credit during 
the New Year’s Day’s festivities, on the score that 
it was ‘unlucky’ so to do. He said he preferred 
making the man a present of the liquor to the 
committal of any such act. The refusal so exas- 
rated the thirsty customer that he stabbed the 
ndlord in the abdomen, and, as the wound 
proved fatal, he was condemned to death for 
wilful murder, but the sentence was afterwards 
eommuted to penal servitude for life.” 

Of a less tragic nature is the following story 

he tells, while speaking of the idea that “it is 
considered to bode misfortune if the first 
person who enters your house on New Year's 
morning has a fair complexion and light hair.” 
Some years ago, it seems, 
“The landlady of one of the Preston hotels, being 
uninarried, was in the habit of rewarding the 
fortunate dark-haired gentleman with a kiss for 
his propitious entrance into her hostelry on the 
morning of this festivity. Of course the fair one 
had nothing but frowns and harsh words if a 
light-haired interloper happened to first cross her 
threshold.” 

In many parts of Lancashire, “ boggarts” 
are still believed in, though not quite as firmly, 
perhaps, as was the case when Mr, Hardwick 





was a boy. At that time, he tells us, he was 
cautioned not to approach “stagnant pools of 
water partially covered with vegetation,” they 
being the haunt of “a certain water boggart 
named ‘ Jenny Greenteeth,’” who was addicted 
to the drowning of unwary youths. As late as 
1864 he was informed that the ancient British 
tumulus at Over Darwen was considered by 
the country people as a locality haunted by 
boggarts, and that “ children were in the habit 
of taking off their clogs or shoes, under the 
influence of some such superstitious feeling, 
when walking past it in the night time.” 
The headless Black Dog of Preston also used 
to weigh upon Mr. Hardwick’s youthful 
mind, a four-footed boggart, about which he 
tells us a story recently related to him by a 
gentleman who had it direct “from a Man- 
chester tradesman’s own lips.” In the year 
1825 the dog-fiend suddenly appeared behind 
‘this tradesman, a Mr. Drabble,” placed its 
fore paws upon his shoulders, “and actually 
ran him home at a rapid rate, in spite of his 
strenuous resistance. He was so terrified at 
the incident that he rushed into bed in his 
dirty clothes, much to the surprise and dismay 
of his family.” 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

The French Campaign, 1870-1871: Military 
Description. By A. Niemann. With Maps 
and Plans. Translated from the German, 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. (Mitchell 
& Co.) 

Campaign, 1870-1871: the Operations of the 
German Armies in France, from Sedan to 
the End of the War, from the Journals of 
the Head-Quarters Staff. By William Blumé. 
Translated by E. M. Jones. With Map and 
Appendix. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71. 
By A. von Boguslawski. ‘Translated from 
the German, by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
(Same publishers.) 


THESE three books constitute almost a library 
in themselves, and, with some exceptions, furnish 
a complete and very instructive history of the 
war. The first two works at the head of this 
review supply the facts, while the third work 
suggests the deductions which should be made 
from them. We do not mean to say that 
Blumé’s and Niemann’s works are mere bald 
records of events; such is by no means the 
case. Still their books are chiefly histories of 
the war—-Boguslawski’s work being simply an 
essay on the tactical lessons taught by the 
campaign. Niemann’s book includes, to some 
extent, the tactical history of the war, while 
Blumé’s is almost exclusively strategical. Both 
possess very distinct characteristics ; Niemann’s 
work presenting the appearance of having been 
written by an able regimental officer who took 
part in the war, and subsequently corrected 
and enlarged his personal experience by refer- 
ence to published documents. Blumé’s book, 
on the other hand, is clearly what it professes 
to be, the reproduction of the views and infor- 
mation of Von Méltke and Von Roon, whilst 
the campaign was going on. Niemann supplies 
us with a large number of maps ; Blumé, more 
general in his purpose, gives us only one large 
scale map of the seat of war. Both works are 
ably written, and are conceived, on the whole, 
in an impartial and generous spirit. Niemann 
deals with the whole war, but, for some reason 








or other, Blumé commences his narrative of 
the operations with the advance on Paris after 
the capitulation of Sedan, disposing of the 
first period of the war in a brief introductory 
chapter. 


The first important action of the war was 
fought at Weissenburg. It has been generally 
believed that the French were here surprised. 
Such does not seem to have been quite the 
case. On the 3rd of August, General Douay, 
commanding the division, informed General 
Ducrot, in temporary command at Worth, that 
the Crown Prince was at hand. The reply 
was, “Give battle.” Again, at the commence- 
ment of the engagement the following day, 
the German advanced guard did not open fire 
till 9°15 a.m., and then it found Weissenburg 
perfectly prepared for resistance. The truth 
is, that Macmahon’s corps, which was scattered 
over a wide area, was strategically surprised, 
but Douay’s division, which covered the con- 
centration, had some eighteen hours’ warning 
of the attack which took place. Niemann 
condemns Macmahon, who could only oppose 
50,000 men to about 150,000 of the Crown 
Prince, for giving battle at Worth. He ought, 
he says, to have contented himself with occu- 
pying the most important defiles of the Vosges. 
This, however, is an opinion formed after the 
event, and is, moreover, quite open to criticism. 
It would seem that the Marshal underrated 
the strength of the Germans, and, moreover, 
reckoned on the assistance of De Failly’s corps. 
The latter officer, however, instead of joining 
Macmahon with his whole force, only sent 
him one division, which was despatched so 
late that it did not arrive on the field of battle 
till the afternoon. Admitting that the Marshal 
was justified in fighting at all, it is undoubted 
that his dispositions were excellent, and that 
he made such good use of his naturally strong 
position, “that the Germans after the fight 
estimated the strength of his corps as greater 
than it actually was.” The obstinacy with 
which the French fought is shown by the fact 
that their loss in killed and wounded was 
5,000 men, and that of the Germans about 
the same. The French, however, lost, in 
addition, 5,500 unwounded prisoners, 35 guns, 
6 mitrailleuses, and 2 eagles. The descriptions 
in Niemann’s book, and consideration of the 
events which took place from the 14th to the 
18th of August around Metz, are most inter- 
esting. We can, however, only give one extract. 
Speaking of the investment of Metz, the author 
remarks :— 


“The fortress is so strong in itself, that with a 
garrison of 20,000 men, and well provisioned, it 
might have been able to offer an incalculably 
long resistance. Bazaine’s Army was still suf- 
ficiently large and fit for battle, to render important 
service in the open field. As soon, however, as 
this army was enclosed in a narrow space, with 
small débouchés, and its destiny insolubly bound 
up with that of the fortress, its excessive numbers 
were an injury to the fortress, and the fortress 
itself was unable to employ them. On the one 
hand, the great mass of men and horses consumed 
all the provisions and necessaries of life in a 
much shorter time than the defence required ; and 
on the other hand, the army was unable to develope 
quickly enough to make a successful attempt to 
break through. Thus the size of the army 
diminished the power of resistance of the fortress, 
and the fortress, from its excellent situation in the 
centre of hills crowned with forts, hindered the 
development of the strength of the army. The 
strength of both when united must come to ruin.” 
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On the 21st, Macmahon evacuated Chalons, 
and proceeded to Rheims, and on the 23rd 
marched to the relief of Bazaine. On the 
evening of the latter day the German cavalry 
sent information to the German head-quarters 
that Chalons had been evacuated; but both 
Niemann and Blumé agree that for some time 
Von Miltke was in doubt as to the intentions 
of the enemy, and that the order to wheel to 
the right was not issued till the night of the 
25th. Thus Macmahon gained fully forty-eight 
hours’ start, which, however, owing to the 
want of discipline, organization, and marching 
powers of the French, was of no ultimate 
advantage to them. Time was everything to 
the latter, yet in six days they only accom- 

lished sixty-seven miles. On the morning of 
the 30th of August, General de Failly’s corps 
was surprised and routed at Beaumont; and 
on that day may be said to have begun the 
series of battles which resulted in the capitu- 
lation of Sedan. We allude to this action 
because it affords a remarkable example of the 
gross carelessness shown by the French through- 
out the war in the matter of outposts. One 
division of the corps had been engaged on the 
previous day; consequently, De Failly must 
have been perfectly aware that the enemy was 
not far off; yet when, at 10 a.m. on the 
morning of the 30th, the Crown Prince of 
Saxony attacked the wooded heights in front 
of Beaumont, he did not find a single outpost. 
The result was headlong flight. In connexion 
with the expedition of Macmahon was Bazaine’s 
endeavour to break out and effect a junction 
with him. According to Niemann, the attempt 
was by no means hopeless, for the most 
favourable section of the investing circle, 2.¢., 
that which constituted the north-eastern quad- 
rant, was, though 3% miles in extent, only 
guarded by three divisions, or barely 30,000 
men; while the rest of the circle was even 
more weakly occupied. 


Bazaine was, however, so long in developing 


the attack, acted with so little energy, and 
made such little use of his reserves, that though, 
at 11 p.m. on the 31st of August, “the French 
army—after having been in possession of the 
most important positions, and, in a tactical 
point of view, had been able to carry out its 
break-through—was turned back, into nearly 
the same situation which it had been in before 
the attack,” Niemann considers that Bazaine 
had no intention of breaking through at any 
price, and supports his opinion by quoting 
the fact that the Marshal left the field at 
9 p.m., before the last attack had taken place. 
On the lst of September the Germans were 
in much greater strength on the north- 
east than they had been on the previous 
day; and after hard fighting, carried on by 
the French without any system, the latter 
were gradually driven within their lines. 
“Tn fact, the conduct of the Marshal roused 
the conjecture that he wished to act not only 
as a General, but also as a statesman ; that he 
wished, independently, to make military action 
accord with political events; that he even 
believed he could pursue his own ambitious 
views, and at the same time the interests of 
France.” 

We now come to the second period of the 
war, and henceforth enjoy the advantage of 
consulting Major Blumé’s book. Among the 
earlier chapters of the latter, we come across 
one on the German lines of communication and 








the Etappen system. We cordially recommend 
this chapter to the attention of our readers. 
The great centre of the struggle, both in 
a military and political sense, was Paris. 
There was the heart of the war; and to first 
paralyze, and afterwards inflict a deadly 
wound on that heart, was, from the first, the 
chief object of the Germans, and one which, 
in spite. of every risk and difficulty, they 
persisted in following till complete success had 
crowned their efforts. How great those diffi- 
culties were, may be imagined from the fact 
that to invest a force which, at the beginning 
of the siege, amounted to 400,000 men, the 
Germans had at their disposal, at first, no 
more than 122,000 infantry, and 24,000 
cavalry. The line of German outposts was 
nearly fifty-eight miles long, which gave little 
more than one infantry soldier to each pace. 
The disadvantages of the Germans were still 
further increased by the circumstance that the 
circle of investment was divided into three 
parts by the Seine and Marne. There was much 
deliberation as to how Paris should be dealt 
with. The place was evidently not to be taken 
by a rush, so the idea of an assault was soon 
abandoned. The choice then lay between a 
simple blockade and a regular siege. It was 
believed, at the end of September, that there 
was only food enough in Paris for ten weeks’ 
economical consumption. If the Germans had 
been certain that such was the case, they would 
have relied on a simple blockade; but they 
were doubtful. They resolved, therefore, to 
commence with a blockade; indeed, they had 
little option; for weeks would elapse before 
the heavy guns, with a due proportion of 
ammunition, could arrive. Should a blockade, 
however, prove too tardy in its effect, then the 
arguments of artillery were to be employed. 
In fact, the idea was to effect, first of all, a 
moral half-conquest, and then to finish the 
business by physical means. 

At the beginning of November, the besiegers 
began to be uneasy about an attempt to relieve 
Paris. Von der Tann, with his corps of 
Bavarians, and the 2nd. division of cavalry, 
occupied Orleans, and other forces watched 
about Chartres, Epernon, and Mantes, but 
there were reports that a large army was 
gathering on the Loire, and it was doubtful 
whether it would advance from the south 
or south-west. The latter seemed the most 
probable direction, as a force advancing by the 
direct road from Orleans would be exposed to be 
taken in flank by Prince Frederick Charles, then 
hastening up from Metz. The doubt was soon 
solved, for on the 9th of November, D’Aurelles 
de Paladine defeated the Bavarians at Coul- 
miers and recaptured Orleans. The Germans 
were for a day or two very anxious. There 
was to their astonishment no symptom of an 
advance on the Orleans road, but as soon as 
they were relieved from this dread, indications 
of an attack from the direction of the south- 
west were reported, and the Grand-Duke of 
Mecklenburg, who, accompanied by some rein- 
forcements, was sent to command the covering 
army, received orders to watch that quarter 
carefully. The idea of an advance from 
that direction was favoured by the aimless 
marches and counter-marches of D’Aurelles 
de Paladine’s left wing, and the eyes of 
the Germans were for some weeks anxiously 
turned towards the south-west. This is the 
key of the operations which took place during 





the last fortnight of November, and were for 
some time so inexplicable. In the mean time 
Prince Frederick Charles had received pressing 
orders to hasten his march, and on the lst 
of December was in a position to assume the 
offensive. The result of his attack is well 
known. Before, however, he had burst through 
the centre of the Loire army, serious results 
had taken place at Parisitself, namely, thesorties 
of the 30th of November and 2nd of December. 
On this subject nothing new is to be gathered 
from the books before us. The efforts of the 
army of Paris, even had the latter broken through 
the investing line, would have required to have 
been nursed out of the district by the army of 
the Loire, but that force, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, had not passed the line Montargis-Cha- 
teaudun, and onthe 2nd of Decembertheadvance 
of Prince Frederick Charles’s army on Orleans 
had virtually commenced. For a detailed 
account of the operations which resulted in 
the disintegration of D’Aurelles de Paladine’s 
army we refer our readers to the admirably 
clear accounts given in Niemann’s and Blumé’s 
works. On the 5th of December, part of the 
German army was sent due south towards 
Bourges, part up the right bank of the river 
in the direction of Gien, and part by both 
banks of the Loire towards Tours, about a 
corps and a half being kept at Orleans as a 
general reserve. On the 6th, the vanguard 
of the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg’s force 
came upon Chanzy’s advanced posts, a little to 
the east of Beaugency, and on the 7th com- 
menced the series of battles which lasted with 
great obstinacy till the 11th, by which day, 
though little ground had been lost by the 
French, their fighting powers had been nearly 
exhausted. On the latter date took place one 
of the most brilliant operations of the war, 
—one which fully entitles Chanzy to a place 
among the best Generals of the age. 

Tours having been evacuated by the delegated 
members of the Government, Chanzy was freed 
from all political considerations, and his right 
being threatened by the German force moving 
down the left bank of the river, he determined 
to change his base and fall back on Le Mans. 
Though in actual contact with the enemy, he, 
pivoting on Fréteval, swung back his right so 
skilfully on Vendome, that, for some days 
according to Niemann, for some hours only 
according to Blumé, the Germans were un- 
able to decide as to the direction in which his 
retreat had taken place. This hesitation en- 
abled the French to reach the Loire without 
molestation. On the 15th, Chanzy made a 
stand about Vendome, rather with a view to 
encourage his troops than with any idea of 
maintaining the line of the Loire. On the 16th, 
therefore, he resumed his retreat, his march 
being thenceforth only harassed by cavalry and 
light columns. In fact the Germans were be- 
coming uneasy lest Bourbaki should cross the 
Loire about Gien, and make a dash on Paris 
by Fontainebleau; and it was necessary, there- 
fore, to keep the covering army of Prince 
Frederick Charles concentrated. Moreover, 
men and horses were so thoroughly exhausted, 
that a little rest was indispensable. As an 
instance of the fatigue the Germans had under- 
gone and their wonderful marching powers, we 
may mention that on the 16th and 17th of 
December, the 9th Corps accomplished fifty 
miles in thirty hours, the average of infantry 
stragglers being only 4 per cent. 
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We cannot follow our authors in their 
interesting descriptions of the battles of Le 
Mans, the various petty enterprises and the 
January sortie at Paris, the operations at Metz, 
or the campaigns in the north, well worthy as 
they are of being read and pondered over, but 
must now hasten to conclude this part of our 
notice with a few remarks on Bourbaki’s hap- 
less attempt to raise the siege of Belfort. 
During the last half of December, Von Miéltke 
was perplexed by every sort of conflicting re- 
port as to the whereabouts and intentions of 
Chanzy. The German cavalry had never failed 
before to obtain information; but in this in- 
stance, the nature of the ground and the swarm 
of franc-tireurs on the Sologne baffled them. 
Von Moltke was, therefore, reduced to consider- 
ing what plan of operations Bourbaki would 
adopt, and decided that it was most reasonable 
to suppose that he would join Chanzy at Le 
Mans, with a view to an attempt to relieve 
Paris from the south-west. Contrary, however, 
to Chanzy’s advice, and, according to rumour, 
at the instigation of the young railway traffic 
manager De Verres, Gambetta resolved to des- 
patch Bourbaki to the relief of Belfort, with a 
view to his eventually cutting the German 
lines of communication, and advancing on 
Paris from the east. To carry out this scheme, 
much time was required; nevertheless, it was 
not till the 5th of January that General Von 
Werder, commanding on the east, learnt from 
prisoners that Bourbaki’s army had actually 
arrived on that part of the theatre of war. On 
this intelligence reaching Versailles, Von Werder 
was ordered to cover the siege of Belfort at all 
risks, and at the same time General Manteuffel, 
with large reinforcements, was sent by forced 
marches to his assistance. The account of the 
campaign which ensued is most instructive, 
and the skill and tenacity of the German 
commander and his troops are deserving 
of the highest encomiums. Had the dis- 
cipline, organization, and fighting power of 
Bourbaki’s army been worth anything at 
all, the first part of the programme, i.¢., the 
relief of Belfort, could scarcely have failed to 
have been carried out. Von Werder, after 
withdrawing, besides many guns, a large portion 
of the force besieging Belfort, could only bring 
into action in the three days’ fight round that 
fortress 43,000 against the 150,000 men of 
Bourbaki. As Major Blumé remarks, it was 
singular that the garrison of Belfort made no 
attempt to co-operate with the relieving army, 
though the fighting at Montbéliard could be 
seen from the fortress. The garrison amounted 
to 15,000 men; the besieging force had been 
much reduced, and at one time a part of Bour- 
baki’s army had actually reached a point only 
five miles from the advanced works of the for- 
tress. 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
notice the last of the books of which the titles 
are given at the head of this article. Our 
regret is, however, small, for Capt. von Bogu- 
slawski’s work is one which will obtain 
eareful perusal. We cannot, in all cases, 
accept the application of the general principles 
deduced by him, but we can honestly assert 
that his tactical lessons are eminently sug- 
gestive. To our thinking, he gives, in the 
following passage, the chief key to French 
failure in the recent war :—‘ That dead defen- 
sive which, on the whole, with the exception 
of the ‘coup manqué’ on Sédan, characterized 





French strategy in the first part of the war, 
and from which a tactical defensive chiefly 
arose.” One other extract relates to a question 
about which, in England, we show no signs 
whatever of having arrived at a decision— 
namely, the proper employment of cavalry in 
action :—“ The action of cavalry in battle was 
confined, in the great majority of cases, to 
charges by regiments and squadrons. Mars 
la Tour alone is an exception. Here cavalry 
masses found employment, and on favourable 
ground; they checked for a time the advancing 
by their impetuous onset.” It must bé remem- 
bered that at Mars la Tour the Germans were 
quite aware that they were sacrificing their 
cavalry, but the price was, they rightly judged, 
not too high to pay for the attainment of that 
paramount object, the arresting the retreat of 
the French. 

It now only remains for us to thank the 
translators of the three books at the head of 
this article for the trouble they have taken to 
enable our own officers to profit, at the expense 
of mere study in an arm-chair, by the dearly- 
bought experiences of the German army. The 
work of translation has been well done; the 
expressive German idioms have been rendered 
into clear, nervous English, without losing any 
of their original force; and in notes, prefaces, 
and introductions much additional information 
has been given. Whoever has read carefully 
these three books, has learnt nearly all that is 
to be told about the most gigantic and instruc- 
tive war of modern times. 








WORKMEN’S GUILDS. 
Zur Kritik der englischen Gewerkvereine. Von 
Lujo Brentano, LL.D. Vol. II. (Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot.) 


THE first volume of Dr. Brentano’s treatise on 
‘Workmen’s Guilds,’ already noticed in Nos. 
2217 and 2279 of the Atheneum, was mostly 
historical, This second volume is chiefly 
critical and partly controversial. The author 
first enters the lists to refute theorists who 
have asserted that the principles of trade- 
unions are opposed to the doctrine of free- 
trade. There has been, we think, some want 
of clearness in the treatment of this question ; 
for, strictly speaking, there is no controversy 
between free-trade and trade- unions, The 
theory of a free exchange of commodities cannot 
embrace the whole question of the employment 
of labour. There is a practical distinction 
that no reasonings can efface between a free 
exchange of commodities and an unrestricted 
competition in work. The simple fact that 
the workman cannot be separated from his 
work makes the distinction. For proof on 
this point we might refer to an article that 
appeared some years ago in the Edinburgh 
Review (No. 258). Though intended to expose 
the worst features in the history of trade- 
unions, that paper based its argument for their 
necessity on the distinction we have noticed. 
We refer to it here, because Dr. Brentano 
writes as if no English theorists had made a 
clear and firm distinction between labour and 
commodities. He describes the theory of Dr. 
Beesly and Mr. Thornton as “such as we 
might expect to hear in a women’s debating 
club.” It is only fair to add that he seldom 
writes in this disrespectful style, though a 
considerable part of his second volume is 
polemical. 





His chief opponents are the economists of 
Adam Smith’s school, whose doctrines he calls. 
“abstract,” while he speaks of his own as. 
“realistic.” He leaves unnoticed hardly any 
part of the policy of trade-unions. Without 
such coalitions, he maintains that workmen 
could not have gained the power of waiting 
for any rise in the market, and therefore the 
union may be defended on economic grounds, 
But Adam Smith, it is said, wrote theoretically 
on labour, and on the supposition that working 
men were all equal, all clever, and all Scotch- 
men. To pass over many other points on 
which Dr. Brentano differs from those whom 
he describes as “abstract” economists, he 
opposes, not only the old, but also what he 
calls the new wages’ fund theory, as founded 
on the assumption that no extensive rise of 
wages for one class of labourers is practicable, 
without reducing the value of the wages paid 
to another class. On the contrary, he asserts 
that wages have been raised by unions and 
strikes, without the results foreboded by econo- 
mists, and also without driving trade abroad. 

In the section of his treatise (pp. 170-83) 
given to a notice of Malthusian doctrine, in 
its connexion with the social movement of 
our times, Dr. Brentano writes thoughtfully 
and wisely. Without staying to talk of the 
probability of any general acceptation of that 
doctrine, he argues well that, if ever accepted, 
it must be by men in union. No individuals 
can have either the moral strength or the 
interest required to resist the spread of im- 
providence and pauperism. There are two 
classes of working men in England: those 
who are working upwards, and striving to 
gain something more than the bare necessaries 
of life, and those whom poverty has made 
desperate. To the latter class Malthus might 
preach for ever, and fail to make one convert ; 
and to save themselves from being dragged 
down by the reckless competition of the im- 
provident, men of the higher class must be 
firmly united in their guilds, and must be 
supported by a strong incorporated interest. 
Dr. Brentano’s argument on this topic may 
also serve as one of the best of all apologies 
for trade-unions ; but, if fairly carried out, it 
must lead to a restoration of some of the 
essential institutions of the medizval guilds ; 
for, in order to defend themselves against 
ruinous immigrations of the lowest competitors, 
workmen who wish to uphold a decent standard 
of life must have their guilds ; while their laws 
of apprenticeship and other restrictions may 
be described as fair measures of defence against 
the incursions of nomadic hordes of paupers. 
Such restrictive measures are partly liable to 
abuse, and, of course, they have been abused } 
but they are founded on something better than 
abstract or & priori principles. Until we have 
boards of arbitration whose decisions shall be 
authoritative, we shall have some trouble with 
the unions ; but surely this will be more toler- 
able than having to deal with such hordes 
of paupers as must grow up without any 
organization of labour. 

If we understand the general drift of Dr. 
Brentano’s argument, it is nothing less than 
this—that about a century ago, or less, such 
changes were made in the relations of capital 
and labour, that, in order to complete them, 
we must restore, with some important modifi- 
cations, several institutes of the old guilds. 
With workmen’s unions, coalitions of employers, 
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and authoritative courts of appeal,—such as 
Mr. Kettle has recommended, and such as 
existed, in early times, at Ypres, Bruges, and 
Paris,—we shall have a restoration of the old 
trade company in a form suited to the circum- 
stances of modern times. In favour of this 
theory, Dr. Brentano gives, in this second 
volume, a summary of the preceding historical 
sections of his treatise. He still maintains his 
assertion, that the trade-unions of our times 
are legitimate descendants from the old guilds. 
One of the writers of the ‘Cobden Club Essays’ 
(1871) asserted a want of historical continuity 
between the old guilds and the new, on the 
ground that the former included masters, 
workmen, and apprentices, and also on the 
ground of some facts connected with the rise 
of the earliest trade-unions; but this distinc- 
tion, says Dr. Brentano, is “not deep.” How- 
ever that may be, it would be useless to deny 
that in 1814 such changes had been made in 
the relations of capital and labour, that from 
about that time may be dated the beginning 
of a new epoch. A brief review of the rise 
and the fall of trade-guilds in England will be 
sufficient to prove this assertion. 

The guilds were at first founded to protect 
the weak against the strong. When the lords 
of the old town-guilds became despotic, several 
new guilds for distinct trades arose; these 
were the trade companies, each including 
masters, workmen, and apprentices. In their 
palmy days, and while a harmony of interests 
prevailed, little was said of the workmen as a 
distinct class. The master then sat working 
among his journeymen and apprentices, who 
would require but little capital to lift them- 
selves to his position. Their relations might 
be fairly described in two lines from an old 
epitaph :— 

As you are now, 80 once was I ; 
As I am now, so you will be. 

In those good old days, lawyers, learned 
men, and artists, thought it no degradation to 
belong to a trade-guild. Then, when villanage 
was declining and the populations of towns 
were increasing, several other circumstances 
conspired to make of masters and men two 
classes having interests apart. The masters 
became richer and more exclusive, and it 
was made harder for a journeyman to set up 
in trade on his own account. The trade-guilds 
now partly reverted to the old patrician style 
of government that had prevailed in the older 
town-guilds. Both the poorer masters and the 
workmen were made subordinate to the richer 
livery men, and laws were made without con- 
sulting the wishes or the interests of the work- 
men. Discontents followed, of course; but 
there were still no chronic coalitions of work- 
men against masters even in these-times,—the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,—when 
a spirit of monopoly, rather than a wish to 
prevent degrading competition, deprived many 
industrious men of their hopes of making 
progress. At last, the State interfered to aid 
the weaker party, and the guilds ceased to be 
self-ruling after the enactment of the laws of 
1562 for regulating apprenticeship, and for the 
payment of wages. These Elizabethan laws 
prevailed down to the eighteenth century, and 
the rates of wages to be paid in several trades 
were fixed by the decisions of magistrates. In 
1764, for instance, the wages of the London 
tailors were fixed by the magistrates at 2s. 73d. 
for all the year round, and the working day was 





defined as extending from 6 a.m. to8 p.m. Courts 
of arbitration—not unlike those proposed by 
Mr. Kettle—still existed; but neither the deci- 
sions of the bench nor the verdicts of the court 
were generally observed, and, consequently, 
workmen, here and there, enforced the law in 
their own way, as well as for their own interests. 
In some cases of this kind Dr. Brentano might 
find evidences of an historical connexion be- 
tween the old guild and the new. For example, 
in February, 1770, the journeymen hatters of 
the Borough assembled to punish one of their 
guild for a double offence against trade rules. 
The culprit, who had been working beyond 
fixed hours and also for reduced pay, was 
mounted on an ass, and thus exhibited in all 
the streets of Southwark where hatters were 
employed. But these and other attempts to 
maintain old trade rules failed more and more 
towards the close of the last century. An ear- 
nest appeal for their restoration—one of the 
latest of the united efforts of masters and men 
—was made, without success, in 1811, and, 
three years later, all old rules were swept away, 
except the laws of the Spitalfields weavers, 
and these were condemned to perish in 1824. 
In the preceding year, more than two thousand 
journeymen weavers had vainly assembled at 
Mile End to petition Parliament against the 
abolition of their laws for fixing wages. By 
these changes it was decided that labour must 
henceforth be treated as a commodity, and an 
equality of an abstract character was now estab- 
lished between employers and workmen; each 
might do as he pleased with his own—each 
might buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market. Nothing could be formally 
fairer. 

A sophist might have objected, that a plan 
which would work well among a few villagers 
for selling their nuts and apples, might fail to 
regulate well all the manufacturing interests 
of a great nation. Again, it might have been 
suggested that labour, if viewed as a com- 
modity, had still such peculiarities as might 
demand some distinct notice. But these objec- 
tions were real, concrete, and historical, and 
did not suit the times, when a love of simpli- 
fication, or of reducing all things to a few grand 
@ priori principles, prevailed in England as 
well as in France. All the laws of the old 
guilds—good, bad, and indifferent—were thus 
swept away, and meanwhile the new guilds, 
called Trade-Unions, arose. They were de- 
clared illegal in 1800, but were legalized in 
1824. Since then it has been argued that 
they ought to have been made bankrupt, and 
dissolved long ago; but here they remain as 
fixed “institutions. Coalitions of employers 
have followed, and, to prevent an endless war- 
fare, carried on by the unsatisfactory machinery 
of a series of lock-outs and strikes, we now 
urgently require the pacific operation of courts 
of arbitration and final appeal, invested with 
the highest legal authority for their decisions. 

This appears to be the positive result at 
which Dr. Brentano has been aiming through- 
out the whole of his arguments. He is not 
contented with such results as have been 
gained by strikes, and he writes by no means 
hopefully of any attempts made in productive 
co-operation. His remarks on this subject 
are, we think, the weakest part of his treatise. 
If he could not find space to say more, he 
might as well have said nothing on such an 
extensive subject. His criticism can hardly 





be fairly applied to more than some very 
crude forms of productive associations ; and to 
higher and far more rational forms, he makes 
but a bare reference in one of his notes. 
Another fault of this second volume is, that 
the writer opens too many discussions; to 
name a tithe of them would far exceed our 
limits. When we have not space to render 
full justice to the opinions of an opponent, 
it is our best way to state our own 
in a purely dogmatic form, without 
turning to this side and to that to refute 
everybody. At least, half the books, and 
sermons, and speeches, that pretend to be 
closely argumentative, are mere tissues of 
dogmatism, and they would be less tedious if 
their essence were fairly represented by their 
form. These remarks may be applied to 
several of the more polemical -parts of Dr. 
Brentano’s useful treatise. For example, the 
theory of the social question of our times, as 
Prof. Scheel gives it, is worthy of a more 
respectful criticism than it receives from Dr. 
Brentano, “The economic inequalities of 
men are felt as contradictions of their freedom 
and equality,” says Prof. Scheel ; but his critic 
rejects the theory as “unhistoric,” and says: 
“The existing social question is older than 
any assertions of freedom and equality.” At 
what time, we ask, does the critic date their 
assertion? Surely not in 1789; for no 
abstract ideas were then published that had 
not been preached in Germany long before 
the Reformation, and in England at least as 
early as in the days of John Ball. Abstract 
notions of the freedom and equality of men 
are just as old as the introduction of the 
Christian religion, and our still existing social 
question can hardly be older. 

There is something amusing in the turning 
of the tables upon us, when a German writer 
complains of “abstract” philosophy written 
by Englishmen. It partly supports Julian 
Schmidt’s notion of quondam Hegelians now 
speculating in new oyster-beds and getting 
up building societies. It must, however, be 
granted that Dr. Brentano’s claims as a realistic 
writer are well founded ; for his book on our 
trades-unions is full of facts supported by 
numerous references to authorities, Taking 
it as a whole,—as the result of extensive 
reading, combined with much personal inquiry 
and the exercise of an independent judgment, 
—it must be described as one of the most 
valuable of recent works on the relations of 
capital and labour. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmore. 
3 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Grayworth: a Story of Country Life. By 
Carey Hazelwood. 3 vols. (8. Tinsley.) 
Tose who read and enjoyed ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
will not need our recommendation to buy Mr. 
Blackmore’s new book. ‘This is grave advice 
in an age of circulating libraries, and boundless 
trash at ten and sixpence a volume, but we 
give it deliberately. Mr. Blackmore deserves 
encouragement, if it is only for showing us what 
an educated man can do in the field of fiction, 
if he is content to expend time and pains in 
producing a book, instead of running up wide- 
margined copy for the mere purpose of speedy 
sale. The result of such wise deliberation in 
the preseat case is our enjoyment of a work 
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which reads in some parts like the famous 
autobiographies of Defoe, and in others con- 
tains descriptions of natural beauty worthy of 
Kingsley, and nautical adventures not inferior 
to the best things in Marryat. We need only 
adduce the excellent description of the battle 
of the Nile, the ludicrous yarn about the 
shark which threatened the too self-sufficient 
boatswain, the manceuvres of old Davy to 
acquire a title to a boat which he picks up so 
unscrupulously, the vivid portrait of Nelson 
which the same David gives us, as instances 
of our author's nautical ability. The lover of 
West Country scenery will linger over the 
refreshing picture of Pool Tavan, and the coast 
and river sketches in North Devon and South 
Wales. As to the verisimilitude of the narra- 
tive, modest, truthful David Llewellyn, 
Cambrian by origin and idiosyncrasy ; Master 
in the Royal Navy, whilom poacher, smuggler, 
ferryman, and fisher by profession; Tory in 
his sound hatred of the “ Crappos” and their 
ways; Churchman in virtue of his vested 
rights in the church-clock, and of his rivalry 
and contempt for sneaking Hezekiah the Bap- 
tist ; hero in fight, sea-lawyer and hucksterer 
in the piping times of peace; distrustful of 
women and of horses, yet fond of both, like 
a true sailor; passionately adored of little 
children, and ready for their sake only to 
sacrifice the dearest schemes of peculation or 
pelf, the sweetest openings for private war, 
overt or in form of law ;—this composite old 
“Dyo” should be heard in his own behalf. 
He is certainly an admirable narrator; his 
minute exposition of the workings of a most 
elastic conscience, his profound reflections on 
the ways of Providence, his moralizings upon 
gentlefolks, upon children, upon seamanship, 
upon coroners’ juries (a notable one was that 
which found that five young fishermen were 
drowned in walking to church, and that the 
little maiden from the sea was cast up by a 
sand storm),—are all intensely natural and 
profoundly humorous, while the minute details 
of his daily life and adventures, told with that 
fidelity which few modern authors take the 
trouble to attempt, produce an impression of 
reality which such writers never can attain. 
Another token of rare skill is the method by 
which our author preserves throughout the 
slightly foreign turn of thought and expression 
whick keeps David’s nationality before us, and 
which makes him a fitter medium for occa- 
sional poetic descriptions than a seaman of the 
Devon pattern, in which also Mr. Blackmore 
is an artist, could have possibly been, Curiously 
enough, we notice throughout the book a 
constant tendency to metrical rhythm, which 
though effective enough now and then, becomes 
at times a little too obtrusive. Instances 
might be multiplied from almost every page : 
the following will serve to show our meaning :— 
‘ At the freshening of the flood, when the round pool 

fills with sea, 
then a mighty stir arises, and a different race of birds, 
those which love a swimming dinner, — 
(swoop upon the pool).” 
“Then ensues a mighty quacking of unanimous con- 

tent.” 
“ The silver water lifting like a mirror on a hinge.” 
(This last, perhaps, not a first-rate simile.) 
“ All for captain, crew, and cargo, was a little helpless 

child. 

In the stern sheets fast asleep, 


with’the baby face towards me, lay a little child in 
white.” 





How the child which appears so mysteriously, 
having drifted across the Channel from Devon 
to South Wales, is fostered and tended by 
David and his kind Welsh friends, and even- 
tually, of course, turns out to be a lost maiden 
of high degree, instead of-a little nameless 
piece of “ jetsam,” forms the pith of a charming 
tale which we will by no means forestall. We 
may, however, remark that all the great literary 
power of the narrative is required to make us 
acquiesce in the strange supifeness of the 
bereaved relations for so long a time, and their 
equally astonishing confidence in the very 
audacious and notorious villain who plays Vice 
in the mystery. Some readers may also find 
Parson Chowne’s preserve of naked savages 
rather a demand upon their powers of credulity, 
but for the existence of such uncivilized 
denizens of Devonshire we do not need to go 
back to the last century, if the papers of to- 
day may be believed. 

Despite all the pains of printer and binder 
to make the book attractive, we are afraid that 
what Carey Hazelwood (a sweetly rustic nom 
de plume, by the way) is pleased to call “a 
story of country life” will not succeed in find- 
ing many readers in town or country. The 
scene is laid at Grayworth, a village not many 
miles distant from Derby, and we have occa- 
sional glimpses of the Peak, Dovedale, and 
Matlock. The book is divided into four parts, 
on what principle we are unable to divine. 
There is one character, the village doctor, who 
is never off the stage from first to last, and 
who excites our wonder and admiration by 
calmly proposing (near the end of the third 
volume) to marry a girl whose mother he had 
brought into the world at a time when he was 
no longer young, and whose husband had 
deserted her soon after marriage. This eccen- 
tric provincial Asculapius gives utterance to so 
many extraordinary sentiments in the course 
of our acquaintance, that we are prepared to 
hear of his saying anything; but we confess we 
never contemplated the possibility of a human 
being so inconsistent as to think of marrying, 
when on the brink of dotage, a young lady 
whose husband was at the moment alive, so 
far as he knew, after spending his whole 
life in abuse of the fair sex generally, jus- 
tified by his own painful experience in youth. 
If Dr. Perry be a fair specimen of his kind, 
all we can say is, that the exploits of such a 
hero were better left unsung. Unnatural and 
overdrawn as most of the dramatis persone 
appear to us, there are one or two scenes— 
purpuret pannt at the best—in which the 
writer gives evidence of some descriptive 
power, and at any rate an intimate familiarity 
with the dialect of the shire in which, we 
presume, he lives. There is something idyllic 
about the chapter in which Miss Abel Arm- 
strong’s wooing is described, and nothing could 
be prettier than the way in which Miss Mary 
Anna Brown contrives to let the simple-minded 
curate understand that she loves him, and that, 
unless he returns her loye, she must die. When 
we found a whole chapter devoted to a graphic 
narrative of how a notorious bull, belonging to 
a sour churl in the village, tossed, but did not 
gore, a pretty village maiden who was rescued 
by her sweetheart, and another chapter, telling 
us in detail how the resolute Abel, the “ village- 
Hampden” of Grayworth, avenged himself and 
the village on the common enemy,—we began 
to think we had found a book which we might 








recommend to the notice of schoolboys, if not 
of their seniors. But unluckily we soon dis- 
covered that we were to have no more of Abel’s 
society, whom the writer, as soon as he hag 
married him to Chrissie Bloomfield and killed 
off his wife, puts into the background, that he 
may make us better acquainted with the curate 
and his dogmatic friend, the doctor. There 
is a rector somewhere, but where he lives we 
are not told, and are left to guess why his 
curate is regarded as virtually the parson of 
the parish. Altogether we must confess that 
a more dull, flat, and unattractive story than 
‘Grayworth’ it has not been our misfortune to 
read for a long time. We ought to add, that 
the writer has, if that is possible, rendered 
the task of getting through his prose more 
painful by inserting here and there certain 
specimens of his poetical talents. We have 
no doubt that he (or she) could fill a volume 
with verses of this quality, but we may be 
excused for expressing an earnest hope that 
the volume will not be published. 








NEW POEMS. 


Poems. By J.G. Brincklé. (Philadelphia, Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger; London, Triibner & Co.) 


Dream Life; and other Poems. By Stockton 
Bates. (Same publishers.) 


Poems. By William Allen Butler. (Boston, U.S, 
Osgood & Co.) 


Mr. Brinckiié has made a very determined effort 

to be a poet ; but his success has not been great, 

The variety of styles he has tried in his verses is 

and his rhymes are themselves often origina. 
f men in eye-glasses, he says:— 

They vacantly stare when some visitor song 

Who’s not in society: such is their tattle— 

(Their pardons I crave—I should have said ‘‘ prattle”). 
Why he should have said “prattle” instead of 
“tattle,” we cannot guess, except that he wanted 
the rhyme. His unrhymed stanzas, which, for 
obvious reasons, he seems to prefer, are at their 
best—feeble. This is the climax and last verse 
of a poem called ‘Sunrise’ :— 

Sun of my life! when thou leavest me, be thy departure ia 
splendour ! 

Glow with descending rays, calmingly glow on my beart ! 
Sink at the close of the day, to me, in blissfulest musings ; 

Living in fancy again, all that I erst have enjoyed! 

The blank verse is even more deficient in har 
mony and strength than the rest. Here is a favour 
able specimen of Mr. Brincklé’s power in this 
direction :— 

—— the torn and swaying mist 

Arose, revealing in the distant vale 

Some strips of tessellated green, that seemed 

Like velvet mantles flung on dark, gray rocks. 

Above, were plains aslant of glistening ice, 

That hid the deep and treacherous crevasse, 

And from them, streams in countless courses crept, 

And scored the mountain’s side, and heaped moraine;,. 

Until, in resonant cascade combined, 

They leaped athwart the ravage dim of rocks 

That choked the bottom of the dark ravine. 

An ambitious but weakly-executed version of 
the ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles occupies nearly half 
the volume. 

Mr. Stockton Bates’s work is tame and imper 
fect. What a waste of time and paper it must be 
to write like this :— 


AMORE NON ETERNO, 
Dimpled hands, 
Glowing cheeks, 
Sparkling eyes, 
Roguish mouth, 
Playful mirth, 
Rippling laughter ; 

All that charms 

Girlhood’s days 

You comprise— 
Dreary years, 
Those that will 
Follow after. 


The success among us of a few recent America» 
authors is a temptation to ambitious young men 
across the Atlantic. We can and do appreciate 
American writers ; but we have a sufficient quan- 
tity of bad native poetry, and we wish American 
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publishers would abstain from shooting rubbish 
upon our table. 

Mr. Butler, whose satire, ‘Nothing to Wear,’ 
attained considerable popularity, has collected his 
poems. His powers are clearly limited to satirical 
and humorous poetry. When he attempts a higher 
order, his verse is correct and graceful, but nothing 
better. It wants poetic warmth, artistic grouping, 
and, more than all, depth. There is no individuality, 
and the poems have a suspicious tone of being 
imitations of other works. ‘ Virginia’s Virgin,’ the 
leading poem in the book, reaches no climax. The 
verse flows over a dead level, with no picturesque 
turn to right or left. We see traces of Bryant and 
Wordsworth ; but that the poet has the fine pathos 
of neither is evident. ‘Work and Worship’ may 
be mistaken for a poem by Longfellow, so like in 
manner, tone, and execution is it to the work of 
the author of ‘Evangeline.’ The serious poems are 
deserving of little attention, being in no way above 
the average fugitive pieces in magazine literature. 
In his humorous and satirical poems Mr. Butler 
is seen to best advantage, although even here we 
find echoes of other men—notably of our own Hood, 
in his ‘Nothing to Wear, and of Mr. Wendell 
Holmes, in his ‘Two Millions.’ The former is well 
known to readers this side of the Atlantic, and is 
really a capital humorous poem. We want no 
imitation of either. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

The Bacche of Euripides. Translated into English 

Verse, with a Preface, by James E. Thorold 
Rogers. (Parker & Co.) 


Amipst studies of a seemingly alien sort, Mr. 
Rogers has found time and inclination to translate 
what is, in the opinion of some critics, the greatest 
extant work of Euripides ; and he certainly deserves 
complimenting on the result. It was perhaps rather 
audacious to enter the lists, or seem to do so, 
against Dean Milman; and the Dean must remain 
in possession of the field, if only one can possess 
it; but yet Mr. Rogers’s version has great merits. 
It is fairly accurate, and it is readable. Now and 
then attention to the Greek idiom makes the English 
ambiguous; as, for instance, what simple Briton 


would understand— 
Tell me straight, 
Old Cadmus, old Teiresias ? 


In the Greek, inflexions make everything plain :— 
2Enyod ob poe 
yipwv yépovtt, Terpecia, 
We do not think his treatment of the famous 
be dpOper 8 obdéiv abkeoOat Oére 
is quite successful. He, as we suppose did Milman, 
adopts the reading ¢:apeOpetv, and translates— 
Nor cares to reckon up his worshippers. 
(Milman’s no way better rendering is— 
Nor deign to count his countless votaries. ) 
Does the lection drapOpety at all simplify the 
passage? Does it not spoil the beauty of it? The 
real intention of that exquisite phrase has been 
well compared with Wordsworth’s 
High heaven rejects the love 
Of nicely calculated less or more. 
“Hallo” has a somewhat grotesque effect as an 
equivalent for dot (1. 141 of the Greek, 131 of the 
English). One would as soon expect the Bacchants 
to drop their h’s as relieve their feelings by that 
particular interjection; but our language is not 
rich in “cries” of a lofty mood. 
For our leader is Bromius. Hallo! 
Mr. Rogers’s adoption of rhythm rather than 
thyme in the choruses is, we think, proper, and is 
carried out with no mean skill. The Preface deals 
mainly with the old but always interesting question, 
Is the ‘ Bacchee, containing, as it does, sentiments 
on religious matters so strikingly conservative, and 
therefore so much at variance, as it might seem, 
with views elsewhere put forth by Euripides, to 
be regarded as a palinode? It was written near 
the close of the great dramatist’s life, when he was 
living at the court of Archelaus. Did he then, 
as the end drew near, repent of his former utter- 





ances, and formally recant them? Mr. Rogers’s 
theory is, that “Euripides may have recognized 
in the religious rites of the Macedonian Bacchants 
one of those correctives to the insolence and wan- 
tonness of an autocrat which enthusiasm always 
supplies”; in fact, that this play was written for 
the special benefit and moralization of Archelaus, 
who certainly needed such discipline, if we ma 
judge from Polus’s account of him in Plato’s 
‘Gorgias’; and so the doctrines promulgated are 
not those really held by the author, but such as 
he thought his patron capable of receiving and 
most immediately in need of. This is an ingenious 
theory, but we are not inclined to accept it. In 
our opinion, if there is any play of Euripides above 
all others in which he speaks with his own voice, 
it is the ‘Bacche.’ Moreover, he does much more 
in this play than merely inculcate “ enthusiasm ”; 
he distinctly deprecates and denounces rationalism : 
see the remarkable speech of Teiresias,— 

oddéy cogiopecba rotor Saipoct, x... 
and the words put into the mouth of Agave, 
speaking of her poor son, then far beyond the 
reach of any admonishings :— 

: vovOernréoc, Tarep, 

coir’ tori Kapot pr) odpoig yaipety KaKoic. 

But that Euripides was wholly uninfluenced by 
his Macedonian life, is most unlikely. With a mind 
so ever keen and susceptible, he may have seen at 
that semi-barbarian court much that was very new 
to him. The fresh facts would not be barren ; not 
inoperative or unrepresented the broadening of 
his experience. To turn to a minor point, a note 
on page xiii tells us, “The name of the King is 
derived from wev@eiv, ‘to mourn.’” Accordingly, 
Mr. Rogers believes, we suppose, that “ Ajax” is 
derived from ‘‘aiai,” and “ Raunt” from “ gaunt.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pennsylvania Dutch: a Dialect of South German, 
with an Infusion of English. By Prof. §. S. 
Haldeman, A.M. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue new President of the Philological Society is a 

strong insister on the necessity of studying the 

changes that are in course of working themselves 
out in living languages, and he condemns the 
exclusive devotion of philologists to the fossil 


‘| forms of dead languages, forms which we hardly 


ever find without alteration by medizeval fingers, 
and which, when found, are represented by letters 
whose sound we can only guess at. Mr. Ellis has, 
therefore, procured the publication of the present 
treatise, by the able phonetician, Prof. Haldeman, 
on the dialect of South German, formed in a part 
of the United States within the last hundred 
years by a degradation and corruption of German 
words and forms, and a mixture of English. The 
process of formation of this Pennsylvania German 
has been curiously like that which went on in 
England in and before Chaucer’s time, when the 
debased Anglo-Saxon words, syntax and forms, 
were largely mixed with and modified by Norman- 
French. This parallelism has been worked out by 
Mr. Ellis in his celebrated work on ‘ Early English 
Pronunciation, to which we refer the reader. The 
present monograph contains an account of the 
people to the south-east of the Alleghanies, who 
talk “Pennsylvania Dutch,” and have their own 
dialectal newspapers; a full description of the 
phonology of the dialect; a vocabulary of its 
peculiar words, notes on its changes of German 
and English genders, extracts from its newspapers, 
a chapter on its syntax, comparisons with other 
German and Swiss dialects ; some most amusing 
stories in Pennsylvania Dutch (with translations); 
a list of German words adopted into the English 
vernacular of the district, and a short discussion 
of the Anglo-German of the Breitmann Ballads. 
The book will be very interesting to German and 
English philologists, to students of dialects, and 
to phoneticians,—those men who, like poets, are 
born, not made. As a specimen of the dialect we 
give three short phrases in Prof. Haldeman’s pho- 
netic spelling :—“ Was f’r wei, wit trinke ?” (What 
kind of wine willst thou drink).—“Ich trink 





tschenerli rooter wei,” (I generally drink red wine). 
-—“s wetter iss d’r gants daak schee, gwest ” (The 
weather has been fine the entire day). 

Since the above was in type, we have received 
from Messrs. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, a 
post 8vo. with the title, “ Pennsylvania Dutch” 
and other Essays, by one Priscilla Gardner, giving 
an account of these Germans in Lancaster County, 
U.S. The book consists of, 1, a reprint of a slight, 
sketchy article which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for 1869, describing the Dutchmen’s ways 
and customs, but with neither humour nor fun; 
and, 2, four short, poor, dull essays on the religion, 
history, &c., of the Pennsylvania Dutchmen, and 
two other articles. With a capital subject, the 
authoress has made a very commonplace book ; 
but still it does give some information about the 
curious people of whom it treats. The account of 
the good Quaker Wilson is also worth reading. 

WE have on our table Sewer Gas, and how to 
Keep it out of Houses, by C. Reynolds, M.A. 
(Macmillan), Beavis and Jack's System of Book- 
keeping (Williams),—Statements relating to the 
Home and Foreign Trade of the Dominion of 
Canada, by W. J. Patterson (Montreal, Gazette 
Printing House),—The “ Fifty-One Hour” Wages 
Reckoner, by a Retired Banker (Edinburgh, John- 
stone & Hunter),— My Health, by F. C. Burnand 
(Bradbury & Evans),—Barney Geoghegan, M.P., 
edited by Edward Jenkins (Strahan),— Medical 
Women: Two Essays, by Sophia Jex-Blake 
(Hamilton & Co.),—and Little Folks, Vol. IIT. 
(Cassell). Among New Editions we have The 
Earthly Paradise, by W. Morris, Part VII. (Ellis 
& Green),—That Boy of Norcott’s, by C. Lever 
(Smith & Elder),—The Claverings, by A. Trollo 
(Smith & Elder),—and In that State of Life, by 
H. Aidé (Smith & Elder). Also the following 
Pamphlets: Electoral Equality, by R. S. E. Far- 
ries (Longmans),—An Essay on Tactics, by an 
Adjutant (Mitchell),— Cases of Diarrhea and 
Cholera treated successfully through the Agency of 
the Nervous System, chiefly by Means of the Spinal 
Ice-Bag, by J. Chapman, M.D. (Bailliére),—Intro- 
duction to the Employment of the Kriegs-Spiel- 
Apparatus, by Colonel J. von Trotha, translated 
by Lieut.-Col. W. C. Bancroft (Mitchell),—Explo- 
swe Agents applied to Industrial Purposes, by 
F. A. Abel, edited by J. Forrest (Clowes),— Routes 
for Steamers from Aden to the Straits of Sunda 
and Back (Stanford),—On the Winds, dc. of the 
North Atlantic along the Tracks of Steamers — 
the Channel to New York (Stanford),— Remarks on 
and Estimate of the Cost of Utilising the Victoria 
Dock Estate, by J. P. Gassiot (Waterlow),—A Plea 
for Justice to Third-Class Passengers, by the Rev. 
W. Hodgson, M.A. (King),—A Bone to Pick for 
Free Traders, by an Old Colonist (Stevenson),— 
The Bane of a Parasite Ritual, by the Rev. 
M. Margoliouth, M.A., LL.D. (Longmans),—and 
Catholicism or Ritualism? by Two Catholics 
(Longmans). 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Is it True? Tales Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ 
(Low & Co.), will add to the feeling of gratitude 
with which both young people and grown-up people 
regard the author of ‘John Halifax.’ Here is a 
choice collection of old and romantic legends, such 
as really exist about things and places, and people, 
that are as much matters of fact as if they had 
lived yesterday. They are charmingly narrated, 
and the book is likely to be a favourite with all 
who read it ; for ourselves, we only wish the stories 
had been more numerous. 

The collection of tales entitled Beauty and the 
Beast, and Tales of Home, by Bayard Taylor 
(Low & Co.), are graceful and clever, though they 
are more for grown-up people than for young ones, 
but they will be interesting to readers of all de- 
scriptions. ‘Beauty and the Beast’ is founded on 
a Russian tradition, and turns upon the civilizing 
influence of a young and good woman upon the 
brutal nature of her old father-in-law, a Russian 
noble of the “good old times,” who never let the 
whip lie idle; but the old Prince has good 
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ualities, though sadly overgrown with weeds, and 
the “good lady of Kinesma” performed her mi- 
racles by loving all that was good, and being finely 
courageous in opposing all that was bad. The 
story is well told. The tale called ‘The Strange 
Friend’ is interesting and unhackneyed. ‘Friend 
Elis Daughter’ is also a Quaker story, and, like 
the others, is written in a good tone, which is 
more likely to profit a reader than half-a-dozen 
moralities. For those who are ill, and cannot 
stand a long strain on their attention, Mr. Taylor’s 
stories will be found a welcome gift: they are all 
well worth reading, and the workmanship is good. 

The Friend in Need Papers; or, Sketches from 
Daily Life, First and Second Series (Partridge 
& Co.), are two volumes of village sketches and 
stories, all, with one or two exceptions, turning on 
the sins and miseries caused by drunkenness. As 
separate tracts, they might rouse attention, and per- 
haps induce an effort to break through the degrading 
habit, but taken all together in a bound volume, 
they form very depressing reading ; so few of the 
persons mentioned in the stories are reclaimed, 
that the moral seems, unintentionally, of course, 
to be, that there is no deliverance for the drunkard 
from the slavery into which he has entered,—which 
is not an encouraging view of the matter. There 
would be more strength given to those struggling 
against the temptation, by hopeful narratives and 
examples, than by the dismal warnings and pro- 

hecies of destruction, which are never lightened 
by a gleam of hope. 

Marvels from Nature ; or, a Second Visit to Aunt 
Bessie, by Bertha E. Wright (Hatchard & Co.), 
treats of insects, caterpillars, and fishes. It is full 
of curious information, which would be charming, 
af Aunt Bessie had not thought it her duty “to 
improve” her topics by a tiresome habit of making 
little moral reflections and exhortations. The art 
of telling stories well is a gift, and we may be glad 
to be told curious facts without being too critical. 

Although “ Tappy’s Chicks” give the title to 
the volume, Tappy’s Chicks, and other Links be- 
dween Nature and Human Nature, by Mrs. G. 
Cupples (Strahan & Co.),—Tappy was a grand 
old Dorking hen, remarkable for her skill in 
gearing huge families: she was a very Spartan, 
and her discipline and the history of Abram, one 
of her chicks, and his wife Sara is quite human 
in its interest,—we prefer, however, the story 
of the ‘Tailors Cat’: the beautiful and refined 
Miss Snow, who was beguiled by the vulgar cat 
mext door, Black Tom, to go out on poaching 
———- and nearly came to a bad end. The 
delights of poaching, the “fearful joy ” of careering 
through the wood by moonlight, and of kidnapping 
tender young rabbits, are described so vividly, 
that the reader is carried away and loses all 
reverence for game laws; indeed, when Black 
Tom is shot by an indignant keeper, all our 
sympathy is roused for him, and we feel that 
such a brave fellow deserved a better fate ; though 
it was certainly all for the best that Miss Snow 
should be delivered from such a bad example 
and dangerous companion. We cannot help think- 
ing that, in some former state of existence, Mrs. 
Cupples must have lived at the court of the lovely 
White Cat of Fairy Land. The old tailor who 
owns the cat is delightful in his way; the slight 
touches that reveal his former history are very 
interesting, and the sketch of his unwilling and un- 
ruly apprentice and his dog, show that Mrs. Cupples 
knows the hearts of boys, rough, mischievous, 
noisy urchins ; in her hands they are transformed 
into masier-pieces of life and fun, with little 
traits of good feeling which show that she 
draws them with a loving hand. The human 
beings are as interesting as the animals. “Our 
Barbara” is a quaint, delightful servant-maid—at 
once “a treasure” and a tyrant. We should like, 
as children say, to know if all these stories are 
true. Mrs. Cupples seems to act only as the inter- 
preter of the thoughts and feelings of domestic 
animals, and we cannot tell where the facts end and 
fancy begins. We have called ‘Tappy’s Chicks’ a 
book for the young, but it is worthy of a place in 
the drawing-room ; for the elders, whatever may 





be their age or their dignity, if they once begin to 
read, will not be likely to put it down until they 
come to the very last syllable. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Jones’s(C. A.) Bible History from Foundation of World, Vol. 1, 6/ 
Kidd’s (J.) Dissertation on the Eternal Sonship of Christ, new 
edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Mills’s (T.) Angels and Heaven, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Scripture History of the Old Testament, by a Clergyman, 1/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Aldine Poets, re-issue, ‘ Chaucer,’ Vols. 5 and 6, 12mo. 1/6 each. 
Blackwood’s (J.) Poems and Predictions, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Galwey’s (J. F.) Hybrasil, and other Verses, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Morris’s (W.) Earthly Paradise, Popular Edit. Part 7, 12mo. 3/6 


History. 
Barney Geoghegan, M.P. and Home Rule at St. Stephen’s, 1/ 


Montalembert (Count de), Memoirof, by Mrs. Oliphant, 2 vols. 24/ 
Tillotson’s (J.) Stories of the Wars, 1574-1658, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography. 

Bradshaw’s Handbook for Great Britain and Ireland, 4 sec- 
tions, 1/ each. 

Hardwicke’s One-Shilling Handy Book of London, new edit. 

Macleod’s (N.) Eastward, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. ~- 

Scotland, Tourists’ Handy Guide to, 8vo. 3,6 cl. swd. 

To Roslin from the Far West, 12mo. 1/6 


Philology. 
Boltz’s (Dr. A.) New Conversation Grammar of German 
Language, Parts 2 and 3, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Burvenich’s (C.) Conversations en Langue Francaise, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Giles’s (Dr.) Keys to the Classics, Homer's ‘ Odyssey,’ Books 
7 to 12, Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ Books 3, 4, and 5, each 3/ 
Nuttall’s Pronouncing English Dictionary, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 


Science. 
Balfour's (J. H.) First Book of Botany, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Bryce’s (J.) Geology of Arran and the other Clyde Islands, 
new edit. cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Burns's (R. Scott) Sanitary Science, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Coignou’s (A.) General Table of the Metric System, 5/ on roller. 
Hodge's (J. F.) First Book of Lessons in Chemistry, new ed. 2/ 
Markoe’s (T. M.) Treatise on Diseases of the Bones, 8vo. 13/ cl. 


General Literature. 


Adams's (H. G.) Weaver Boy who became a Missionary, new 
edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Baron Grimbosh, Doctor of Philosophy, &c., 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Blades’s (W.) Shakespere and Typography, 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Connubial Bliss, Passages in the Lives of Alice and Arthur, 1/ 

Dircks's (H.) Naturalistic Poetry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Farjeon’s (B. L.) Joshua Marvel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Foreign Office List, July, 1872, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Garden a founded and conducted by W. Robinson, Vol. 
14, 14/ cl. 

Garrett’s (E.) Premiums Paid to Experience, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ 

Hazel wood’s (C.) Grayworth, a Story of Country Life, 3 v. 316 

Hood’s (T.) Works, Vol. 9, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Illustrated Review, Vol. 3, Jan. to June, 1872, 4to. 5, cl. 

Macaulay’s (G.) Pastor and People, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Macdonald’s (Geo.) The Vicar’s Daughter, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 

Middlemarch, by George Eliot, Book 5, cr. 8vo. 5/ swd. 

Peep of Day, cheap edit. 18mo. 1/2 cl. swd. 

Sons of Dives, a Novel, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Stowell’s (H.) A Model for Men of Business, 4th ed. cr. Svo. 3/6 

Taylor (Father), the Sailor Preacher, er. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Valentine's (Mrs. R.) Beatrice, or Six Years of Childhood and 
Youth, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Valentine’s (Mrs. R.) Reading and Teaching, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2/ 

Young’s (L.) Acts of Gallantry, for which R.H.S. Medals have 
been Awarded, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 








SUMMER WINDS. 
SumMMER winds! come from the south and west, 
And over the meadows blow; 
I love your whispers among the trees, 
Gentle, and tender, and low. 
The odours bring from the rain-filled rose, 
The slender-stemmed bluebells thrill ; 
Over the thyme-banks ramble and play, 
And ripple the brambled rill. 


Come from the south and the sunshine cool, 
And rustle the laurel leaves ; 

Welcome ye sound in the dewy morns, 
And the purple-tinted eves. 

Ye are songs, sweet songs, for opening flowers, 
On mountains, in fields, and dells; 

Fill with your music the woods and groves,— 
Blow by the lilies’ white bells ! 


Swim over the fields of grass and corn, 
And rock the bird in its nest ; 

Then through the ripening orchards ride, 
When white clouds faint in the west. 

Wander to flower-filled valleys and sing, 
When the warbling lark springs up ; 

And dewdrops lie in the young wild rose, 
Like gems in a coral cup! 


We're waiting to hear ye once again, 
Now the days are warm and long ; 

To hear ye sing in the leaf-crowned trees, 
To the earth and flowers your song. 








Then come soft voices of summer come, 
And linger in woods and lanes ; 
In the blushing morn, and when the eve 
Tn a golden slumber wanes ! 
S. H. Brappvry. 








LOCAL RECORDS. 
Allonby Villa, New Barnet, Herts, July, 1872. 

Ir may probably be within the knowledge of 
the majority of those readers of the Atheneum 
who are interested in the contents and general 
accessibility of our Public Records, that there are 
still a mass of them, eg., Feet of Fines, and 
Common Pleas Rolls, besides many others which 
it is needless to enumerate at present, in the keep- 
ing of the Prothonotary of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who resides at Preston, and as these rolls are not 
so accessible as I could desire, I will simply relate 
the modus operandi, and what I experienced some 
few weeks ago when I proposed searching for fresh 
materials for my new History of Richmondshire. 

The Records are kept in the Record Room at 
Lancaster Castle, and a search can only take place 
in the presence of the prothonotary or his clerk, 
which involves a charge of two guineas per day, 
with his expenses (travelling expenses and probably 
lunch), and in addition there is the search fee of 
7s. 8d. per reign. 

The prothonotary or his clerk must go each day 
from Preston, where he resides, to Lancaster, a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles (?); the search 
can commence at 10 o’clock, continuing till 
5 o’clock, out of which comes one hour for lunch, 
and you are compelled to leave the Record Room 
forthat time; thereis also little ornoaccommodation, 
such as desk, stool, or ink ; added to what I have 
stated, it is necessary to study the convenience of 
the prothonotary (quite properly so), and should 
his professional engagements be numerous, he 
would, in self-justice, be compelled to give prece- 
dence to them. 

Now, in the face of all these difficulties, how is 
it possible that anything like a thorough search 
can be made? I am sure that I shall elicit the 
sympathy of many who agree with me that proper 
measures ought to be taken at once to have these 
records brought into the national repository at 
Fetter Lane, where they will be properly cared for 
and classified. The local antiquaries will share in 
the benefits, for it will be almost as easy, and 
certainly less expensive, for them to come up to 
London and search gratuitously, instead of paying 
the ruinous fees which are now imposed by the 
Duchy Office. JosEPH Foster. 








MACARONIC POETRY. 


Tue Athenewm’s amusing exposure of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s plagiaries will, doubtless, render the “ fair 
come-outers” of America rather unwilling to trust 
their poet. May I ask you to correct an error 
in my verses, originally published in the Oul, 
which you quoted? They should begin thus :— 

Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
And your hose. 


Mr. Morgan has adopted the error, and given his 
“ fair come-outer” a blue nose. 
Mortimer CoLt.ins. 








THE WARINGS OR VARINGS. 
82, St. George’s Square, July 29, 1872. 
In reference to the Panslavonian theory of Prof. 
Tlovaisky as to the origin of the Warings (p. 113), 
permit me to observe that it will not meet the 
facts, nor does it consequently impugn the recitals 
in Nestor. We must take the Byzantine historians 
into consideration, and I believe that the view I sub- 
mitted many years ago, which was accepted by some 
scholars, is correct, identifying the Varings or 
Bagtyyo. with the Varini (Angli et Varini) of 
Tacitus, the Warings of Weringwick, and the 
Werrini of Charlemagne. According to this the 
nearest kindred of the English race are accounted 
for. 
With regard to the name “ Russian,” I accept 
the statement of Nestor, and have proposed for 
consideration the name Rugii. Hypz CLARKE. 
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THE SPELLING OF SHAKSPEARE’S NAME. 
Whitehall Club, July 22, 1872. 

Ts it not high time that our modern literature 
should acknowledge a single mode of spelling our 

at dramatist’s name, to the exclusion of all others, 
as affected or obsolete ? 

The poet’s signature to his Will ought assuredly 
to be received, not only as authentic, but as the 
one of all his signatures affording a standard of 
correctness, from the greater chance that exists of 
its having been considerately and carefully written; 
even although whoever engrossed it commenced 
the document with—“I, William Shakspeare,” 
&c.,—a style which Shakespeare tacitly ignores by 
his own act, in the presence of several witnesses. 

One of his printed Comedies, of 1598, has the 
same signature ; also the Folio edition of his plays, 
1623 ; and this spelling occurs likewise in the 
recent edition edited by H. Staunton, Esq. 

Unfortunately, our National Library catalogues 
his works under the name of Shakspere ; which is 
also adopted by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., and other 
eminent literary authorities, whose only guarantee 
for correctness is the simple fact of autographs 
which are not further trustworthy ; in fact, they 
prove nothing beyond the indifference of writers, 
three hundred years ago, to correctness in spelling, 
not only surnames, but substantives generally. 

Henry Dircks, 








M. SANDRAS ON CHAUCER. 


Aw amusing instance of how a hint of what 
might have been, grows into a statement of what 
is, and a knowledge of its details, has lately come 
under my notice, in the course of an inquiry into 
the originals of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ On 
the ‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale, which is told in another 
form by Gower as the tale of Florent, M. Sandras 
says, first (‘ Etude,’ p. 222), that Gower and Chaucer 
worked on different versions of the original story : 
Gower on some tale brought from Sicily by 
Norman knights, and inserted into the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum’ [this is, no doubt, inferred from the 
bewitched hag saying she is the daughter of the 
King of Sicily]; Chaucer on a Breton lay [to 
which he refers], transformed by,the mocking 
humour of some “fableor.” Next, M. Sandras 
says, that in Chaucer, “Les incidents sont 4 peu 
prés les mémes que dans les ‘Gesta Romanorum’ et 
dans Gower.’ Having had some experience of M. 
Sandras, and seeing that he gave no reference to 
any chapter in the ‘Gesta,’ I felt sure that these 
statements of his were bits of that “gammon” of 
which I have elsewhere pointed out other instances 
in his work. I therefore turned to Tyrwhitt, and 
found there the germ of M. Sandras’s imaginative 
expansion :—“ § xviii. The ‘ Wife of Bathes Tale’ 
seems to have been taken from the story of 
Florent in Gower, ‘Conf. Amant.,’ B. i., or perhaps 
from an older narrative in the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 
or some such collection, from which the story of 
Florent was itself borrowed.” I looked twice 
through Sir Frederic Madden’s careful edition of 
the English ‘Gesta,’ and his reference-table to 
other editions; but no such story was noticed. 
Then I turned to Warton, and at page cxevii, 
Vol. I. of the 1840 edition, found M. Sandras’s 
supposed authority:—“ The tale of Gower’s Florent, 
which resembles Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ occurs 
in some of the manuscripts of this work [Bercho- 
rius’s ‘Gesta Romanorum’}.” Lastly, I looked at 
the last edition of Warton, in 1871, by Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, containing additional notes by Sir 
Frederic Madden and other well-known Early- 
English students, and found there, i. 294, note 6, 
this comment on the passage of Warton quoted 
above :—“ A mere conjecture of hitt, relative 
to Gower’s story of Florent, has occasioned 
Warton, with his customary and lamentable care- 
lessness, to assert that it was borrowed from the 
‘Gesta, and to be found in some MSS, of that 
work.” 

We thus get the history of M. Sandras’s bubble. 
Tyrwhitt says that Chaueer’s story may have been 
in a collection like the ‘Gesta’; Warton says 
that it was in the ‘Gesta.” M, Sandras tells us 





where it was imported from before it was put there, 
—though it never was there,—and that all its 
details are like Gower's, and very nearly like 
Chaucer's (he has read it in the ‘Gesta, of course, 
and knows all about it). This is not the only 
bubble about Chaucer that M. Sandras has blown. 
But plenty of Englishmen have preceded and 
followed him in his amusement. 
F. J. FuRNIvALL. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Lerrers addressed to the late President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Mr. Bates, Admiral 
Richards, and Mr. Horace Waller, have been 
received. They do not contain any geographical 
information. They are filled chiefly with complaints 
about the plunder of his stores, Allusions are 
made to geographical facts of some interest and 
importance not yet published, one of which is that 
he had not yet discovered the outlet to Lake Tan- 
ganyika ; the other, that the Lualaba and its lakes 
were very much below the level of Albert Nyanza. 

The letters are chiefly written from Unyanembe 
in February last. 








Literary Cossip. 

Ir publications are few at this season, the 
sale of those most required in such a season 
is in great activity. “Hand-Books,” we were 
told, this week, “Hand-Books are going off 
like hot rolls !” 


THE commencement of the publication of 
the Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
Biblical, under the superintendence of Dr. W. 
Smith and Mr. George Grove, has been deferred 
by Mr. Murray till October. 

F. 8. Barrr, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, is about to 
publish an elementary work on Chemistry, 
illustrated with numerous diagrams, suitable 
for school use. 


Mr. Epwix Waves, the Lancashire poet, 
has just published a volume of prose sketches, 
interspersed with fragments in verse, entitled 
‘Rambles and Reveries.’ 

It does not seem to have been designed, 
but, in fact, the cheap edition of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom’s Letters, now issued by Messrs. Bent- 
ley & Son, is a jubilee edition. Nine-and- 
forty years have elapsed since Theodore Hook 
first introduced that elegant cousin of Mrs, 
Malaprop to the public in the columns of John 
Bull. The “nice derangement of epitaphs” 
which distinguishes both ladies will probably 
move mirth for ever. He who reads Mrs. Rams- 
bottom for something more than the “fun” to 
be got from it, will not fail to perceive that 
certain changes have crept into our phrases 
during the last half century. 

Sir HaRBoTTLe GRimsToN, the lawyer and 
statesman, who took the democratic side in 
1640, and was with Charles the Second at 
Breda, arranging the Restoration, in 1659, 
composed, in Latin, a collection of sound and 
religious views, for the use of his son. The 
little book was published when Grimston was 
living in retirement, in 1644. It was reprinted 
in 1828; and it now appears, for the first 
time, in English as well as Latin, in a manual 
not larger than the palm of the hand, edited 
by the Rev. G. Randolph. 

WE learn from the Rappel a curious new fact 
in English biography—namely, that “le pro- 
digieux Melealft,” the “ Blind Jack of Knares- 





borough,” is just dead; that his blindness 
sharpened all his other faculties; that he made 
the best roads that England possesses ; and 
that he has left a colossal fortune to the 
nation for the foundation of a home and col- 
lege for the blind. As Metcalf, who really did 
construct a few roads in Yorkshire, was born 
in 1717, and died poor in 1810, at the age- 
of ninety-three, we must doubt the new facts. 
stated in the Rappel. 

WE some time since announced that a work 
on the conduct of the French Marshals during 
the war, written by Capt. Brackenbury, the 
Military History Professor at Woolwich, was. 
about to appear in Paris. We understand 
that the now immediately forthcoming “ Wel- 
lington Essay” contains an explanation of the- 
circumstances which have induced Capt. 
Brackenbury to suppress his work. Mr. Mau- 
rice (the author of the above prize essay) has 
been allowed, in revising his Essay, to employ 
the historical materials which Capt. Bracken- 
bury had collected, and has been authorized 
to give an explanation of the cause of the 
suppression of Capt. Brackenbury’s book. 


Mr. MELVILLE Bett’s system of “ Visible 
Speech” is exciting a good deal of interest in 
the United States and Canada. It has already 
been introduced into five American Institutions 
for Deaf-Mutes, and is about to be used in 
others. 


Wir reference to unwritten works, Mr. 
E. W. Forster, of the Hants Guardian, says:— 
“From my earliest connexion with a newspaper, 
now many years ago, it has been my practice 
to compose all leaders from case direct, without 
the help of any copy whatever. I have fol- 
lowed this plan in many other ways connected 
with newspaper work ; and what it is desirable 
to communicate to the public is this fact, that 
the rate of ‘composing’ coincides admirably 
with the flow of thought; that to furnish a 
good leader, or anything else, it is a great ad- 
vantage to produce it from the head direct, 
ignoring the use of pen and paper.” 


We hear of Sunday libraries in Cincinnati 
as a novelty. There was a library open on 
Sundays in Liverpool, from twenty to five and 
twenty years ago. The readers are said to have 
been so numerous that they sat on the floor, 
each man between the legs of the man behind 
him, like slaves in the old slave ships. The 
“unco’ guid” people succeeded in shutting up 
the Sunday Library, as profane ; but the gin- 
palace was left open. Mrs. Crawshay, of 
Cyfarthfa, near Merthyr Tydvil, has had five 
free cottage libraries open during the seven 
days, in full activity, in a radius of a mile 
round Cyfarthfa. When the news first got 
into local papers, opposition was suggested, 
but the lady said, “It is too late, they have 
been in existence a year and and a half!” 


Mr. Josgepu Brtxrne, the proprietor of the 
copyright of the Irish guide, entitled ‘ How to. 
spend a Month in Ireland,’ states, in reference 
to the denial that the work was written by 
Sir Cusack Roney, as follows :—“The first 
edition contains his name upon the title-page 
as author, and, moreover, the book was lately 
made over to me as the production of Sir C. 
Roney. Your Correspondent has evidently 
not seen the edition which he states ‘ was 
advertised in the Atheneum, by Mr. Hotten,’ 
since it contains no tables of ‘postal and 
telegraphic arrangements’ ; and the information 
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as to the railway routes and fares is rewritten 
for the present year; sc that what your Corre- 
spondent alleges is the only portion of the book 
compiled by Sir Cusack Roney is not his 
production. The book has been throughout 
revised by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, the well-known 
novelist.” 

WE have to announce, with regret, the death 
of Mr. 8. W. Fullom. He was a hard-working 
man of letters; doing his work quietly and 
carefully—*“ not much moved” by praise or 
censure; and leaving behind him many volumes 
from his pen, which bear testimony to his 
ability, and show that in his literary labours 
he was, at least, a ‘good and faithful servant.” 

Pror. J. Russett Lowe t, the author of 
the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ is now in England. He 
purposes staying two years in Europe. 

A NEW novel has been published, by M. 
Victor Perceval, with the title of ‘La Marquise 
de Douhault,’ which refers to the period 
included between a.p. 1774-1789. 


M. pe Borsseux, one of the chief contri- 
butors to the Gazette de France, has collected 
together all the articles written by him during 
the year 1870, under the title of ‘ De Chute 
en Chute, Lettres d’un Passant.’ 

Vou. IV. of the Catalogues of MSS. found 
in the Provincial Libraries of France has 
just been published, under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. It embraces 
the public libraries of Arras, Avranches, and 
Boulogne, the catalogues of which have been 
drawn up by M. Jules Quicherat, M. Taranne, 
and M. Michelant respectively. Vols. V.and VI. 
of the same publication are in the press and 
will shortly appear. 


Messrs. Moret & Co., of Paris, have 
published a work, by M. Edouard Aubert, 
‘Le Trésor de l’Abbaye de St. Maurice,’ con- 
taining a history of the famous religious relics 
of this ancient abbey, founded in 517, by 
Sigismond, King of Burgundy. The chromo- 
lithographs representing the water - colour 
drawings by the author are worthy the atten- 
tion of the antiquary, as throwing much 
light upon the artistic decorations of those 
times. Among the number are an engraved 
vase of sardonyx, the busts of St. Candide and 
St. Victor, the arm of St. Bernard de Meuthon, 
and an equestrian statue of St. Maurice, given 
to the abbey by Emmanuel Philibert, in 1577. 
M. Edouard Aubert is the author of ‘L’His- 
toire de la Vallée d’Aoste,’ which received the 
prize from the French Institut. 


M. Hvucuer’s edition of the short ‘Saint 
Graal’ in prose (hitherto unprinted), the short 
‘Saint Graal’ in verse, and the long ‘Saint 
Graal’ in prose, is to be published by M. 
Vieweg, of Paris, in three volumes, five francs 
each, to subscribers. The text is to be taken 
from the Le Mans manuscript, and MS. No. 
2455 in the National Library at Paris. The 
Le Mans manuscript deprives England of the 
credit of owning Robert de Barron, the author 
of the long prose ‘Saint Graal,’ and makes 
him one of the knights of Gautier de Montbé- 
liard, a celebrated French baron. 


AN historical French lady, so old as to forget 
she had ever belonged to history, has just died, 
in the hundred and second year of her age. 
Madame Ulrich de Beaugé et de Melgueil, the 
lady in question, was “dame d’honneur” to 
Marie Antoinette. At the invasion of the 





Tuileries, on the 10th August, 1792, she was 
swept prisoner into the great Communal net; 
but, on brief trial, she was acquitted. The 
then young “lady of honour” had the courage 
to join the Queen in the Temple, and she 
accompanied her, rendering last sad duties, to 
the foot of the scaffold. Fortunate enough to 
escape further evil, Madame de Beaugé went 
into a retirement, which lasted through nearly 
fourscore years, during which the Revolution 
of 1789 has not come to its termination. 

‘La Rorta pr Macomer,’ an historical 
romance of the fifteenth century, written by 
Signor Carlo Brundo, treats of that period in 
Sardinian history when the dominion of the 
Arragonese House became predominant, owing 
to the event from which the novel takes its 
name. 








SCIENCE 


— 


My Garden: tts Plan and Culture ; together 
with a General Description of its Geology, 
Botany, and Natural History. By Alfred 
Smee. [Illustrated. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Tuts is, in more than one sense, a noteworthy 
book. The wide range of subjects it embraces, 
the skill with which they are handled, and the 
beauty of the illustrations, amply suffice to 
bear out our assertion. But the work has 
further claims upon attention, as showing how 
much real pleasure and profit may be derived 
from a garden by an intelligent man. The 
majority of those who own gardens regard 
them simply as sensuous luxuries, and take 
about as much real interest in them as they 
do about their wall-papers or their drawing- 
room carpets. But in the book before us 
Mr. Smee shows that the interest of a 
garden is not limited to the plants that grow 
in it, but extends to the heaven above, the 
earth beneath, and to the water under the 
earth, as well as to every denizen, living or 
dead, that may be found in either medium. 
Natural History in its entirety—at least so 
far as circumstances permit—is embraced in 
Mr. Smee’s handsome volume. First of all, 
we have an historical description of the site of 
the garden, from the Celtic period to the 
present time; its Geology is next touched 
on; Gardening and Botany come in their 
order, to be followed in turn by Zoology, 
Ornithology, Meteorology, and a variety of 
other “ologies.” A chapter on the gardens of 
various nations precedes the final Index, which 
latter is copious and well compiled. To make 
the book still more complete in its scope, the 
stars, planets, and comets “seen in my garden” 
should have been introduced ; and we should 
then have had a veritable garden Cosmos. 

The preparation of this volume has evidently 
been a labour of love. Not only Mr. Smee’s 
trained pen, but those of his daughter and of 
his son, as well as those of various friends, 
have been pressed into the service. It is such 
a gain to get so much information within the 
compass of one volume, that the critic can well 
afford to smile upon the pardonable egotism 
of ‘My Garden,’ and pass lightly over the 
errors which are certain to creep into so large 
and varied a book. 

The archeological interest of “ My Garden” 
depends chiefly on its proximity to Beddington, 
the home of the Carew family. Giraldus 
Cambrensis was a Carew. Another of the 





family was Keeper of the Privy Seal to Edward 
the Third, and was one of the executors of that 
monarch. Henry the Eighth caused the head 
of another Carew to roll on the scaffold, and 
seized his property. In Mary’s reign, however, 
the estates were restored to Sir Francis Carew, 
the son of the decapitated knight. Sir Francis 
also had the honour of receiving Queen Eliza- 
beth. The Queen, it appears, was partial to 
cherries ; and her host, forewarned of her visit, 
took the precaution to keep back the ripening 
of the fruit of a particular tree until Her 
Majesty’s visit. It may be of interest to cite 
the passage in which this courtierly feat is 
narrated :— 


“Sir Francis Carew, who for the better accom- 
plishment of his royall entertainment of our late 
Queen of happy memory at his house at Beddington 
led her Majestie to a cherry tree, whose fruit he 
had of purpose kept back from ripening at the 
least one month after all cherries had taken their 
farewell of England. This secret he performed by 
straining a tent or cover of canvass over the whole 
tree, and wetting the same now and then with 
a scoop or horn, as the heat of the weather required; 
and so, by withholding the sun-beames from re- 
flecting on the berries, they grew both great, and 
were very long before they had gotten their cherry 
colour; and when he was assured of her Majestie’s 
comming, he removed the tent, and a few sunny 
dayes brought them to their full maturity.” 


—This Carew, it is said, was the first to intro- 
duce the culture of orange trees into England, 

The chapters more especially devoted to 
natural history are necessarily somewhat 
unequally treated. That, for instance, on the 
principles of gardening, is but a meagre and 
imperfect résumé of vegetable physiology, as 
applied to horticulture. Nor is it in all cases 
correct ; the statement, for instance, that there 
is no case of an organic body having aluminium 
in its composition is not strictly true. Several 
chapters are devoted to the enumeration of the 
plants cultivated for different purposes in the 
author’s garden, and general directions given 
as to their culture. This latter portion of the 
book is exceedingly well done, though one 
could wish that something more than a cata- 
logue had been given of the flowers and plants. 
Darwin’s researches of late years, following 
those of Sprengel, Vaucher, and others, have 
opened up, as it were, many a volume of 
interesting lore. The manners and customs 
of plants are to the full as interesting as those 
of insects, though less well known, and a 
garden offers no greater charm than that 
afforded by the study of the manifold adapta- 
tions of structure to the fulfilment of varied 
ends. The illustrations to this portion of the 
volume, though small, are excellent, and for 
the most part characteristic, though a drawing 
of a single flower of an orchid, reduced in size 
and without either leaf or “ pseudo-bulb,” is 
comparatively of little use. Taking one with 
another, however, these small cuts merit very 
high praise for botanical accuracy and tasteful 
treatment. In some cases cuts have been 
lavishly, not to say unnecessarily employed. 
There is nothing so special about the water- 
pots and digging-forks used in “ My Garden” 
as to demand illustration. The larger wood- 
cuts, representing various scenes in “My 
Garden,” are worthy of high commendation. 
The fidelity to nature and the beautiful atmo- 
spheric effects they display render these illus- 
trations remarkable as works of art. 

Not only is there a vast store of information 
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in this volume, but the tone throughout is whole- 
some and good. It adds another illustration 
to the fact that the love of a garden for a 
garden’s sake, and for the sake of the plants 
that are in it, is not quite extinct among us. 
It shows, moreover, that the excessive devotion 
to one phase of gardening, “ bedding-out,” is 
passing away. People are getting thoroughly 
tired of the brilliant chromatic displays, which 
afford little or’ no variety, are costly to main- 
tain, are deficient in real interest, sentiment 
and sympathy, and which leave the gardens 
bare and desolate for three-fourths of the year. 
Many of the present generation—unless they 
possess some botanical knowledge—are un- 
aware of the existence of countless multitudes 
of interesting plants affording daily change, 
and which, when well arranged, are far from 
ineffective. To such Mr. Smee’s book will be 
most welcome. Welcome it will also be to 
those who have been accustomed to rely more 
on the professional and often prejudiced 
notions of their gardener than on their own 
taste and judgment, and especially useful 
will it be to those who are dismayed by the 
conflict of opinion among professed gardeners 
on what are really very simple matters, and the 
often excessive and to a large extent unnecessary 
cost at which garden structures are erected 
and maintained. 








The Book of Sun-Dials. Collected by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Mrs. Gatty chose a good subject for her 
labours in this case, and has exercised com- 
mendable diligence and tact in gathering 
materials to illustrate it. Disclaiming any 
intention to deal with the strictly scientific 
elements of the matter, she has confined herself 
to its historical aspect, giving a good general 
account of dial-making and the use of time- 
measurers for which sun-shadows are the active 
agents. Whether or not we agree with the 
authoress, that “no human discovery is more 
ancient or more interesting than that of the 
sun-dial,” we may assent sufficiently to the 
second part of this assertion as to admit the 
peculiar value and charm of the theme in 
question, which is, we suppose, enough to 
content Mrs. Gatty. Sir Thomas Browne, that 
indefatigable antiquary and fanciful reasoner, 
said of the dial of Ahaz, stated to be the most 
ancient work of the kind of which mention 
has come to us, that he would not deny it was 
certainly on the west side of the Temple— 
a cautious manner of accepting the surmise of 
those who went before the antiquary, but 
hardly sufficient to prove that it had occurred 
to him and others that this famous time- 
measurer might have been constructed on 
the roof of the buildings. Be this as it may 
have been, neither Sir Thomas, Mrs. Gatty, nor 
those who considered the matter, have ventured 
to surmise whether or not there was an inscrip- 
tion or motto on the dial of the miracle. That 
it had a place among or near “the altars at 
the top of the upper chambers of Ahaz,” which 
Josiah removed, is, as Mrs. Gatty suggests, very 
probable. That Egyptian obelisks,—as rude 
contrivances of the same character still serve, 
—answered this purpose, is likewise probable ; 
but whether the Jewish or Nilotic structures 
were devised to measure time as sun-dials have 
Since done is questionable. Mrs. Gatty duly 
notes the existence of these works, also those 





which obtained in Greece after their intro- 
duction by Anaximander of Miletus, 560 B.c., 
and that which P. Cursor was the first to 
introduce in Rome, 293 s.c. Before this date, 
noon was announced in the Eternal City by 
the voice of a crier, when the sun appeared 
between the rostrum and a spot called ‘the 
station of the Greeks.” The use of sun-dials 
in Mohammedan countries, and those of Europe, 
medizval and modern, are briefly noted in this 
book, with several curious illustrations of their 
history, character, and service. 

By far the larger portion of the text is 
devoted to recording, in strict alphabetical 
order, the mottoes which are so common on 
sun-dials in Europe, especially those which 
occur on those instruments which are in vogue 
in England, France, and Italy. Of these often 
poetical and frequently quaint inscriptions, 
this work contains nearly 400 examples, from 
the trite “Tempus fugit” to those lengthy but 
seldom admirable or apt verses which accom- 
pany time-measurers of this sort, and owe their 
origin, in the greater numbers, to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
countries we have named. Strange as it may 
seem, not a few of the more poetical and terse 
—in terseness, if not in brevity, lies the soul 
of dialling wit—are of very recent date; ¢.9., 
“Ab ultima cave, 1838,” is on a dial over the 
door of a house near Porto Fino, Gulf of Genoa. 
“As a Shadow, such is Life,” seems more 
ancient, being on a dial over a porch of 
Wensley Church. ‘Carpe Diem” smacks of 
the antique, was adapted from Horace with 
good taste, and was repeatedly used through 
a long period of time. Among the most quaint 
of such mottoes is “‘Detego Tegendo” (“ By 
covering I reveal”), applied with reference to 
the progress of the shadow on the dial: this 
is on the south wall of a house in the Rue 
d’Antibes, Cannes. The epigrammatic turn 
of the French language, and the peculiar spirit 
of that people, are very strongly marked by 
numerous examples in this book. English 
diallers are apt to moralize too often in the 
vein of Jaques’s Fool, when he “drew a dial 
from his poke”; they are often dull as well as 
prosy, and supererogatively instruct us. 

Of the more ancient dials, as existing in 
this island, it is not improbable that the 
examples found at Dover, if, indeed, they are 
dials at all, are the earliest. Probably the most 
ancient specimen, the nature of which is 
unquestionable, is that of Bishopstone Church, 
Sussex, an Anglo-Saxon work, of which it 
would have been well if Mrs. Gatty had in- 
cluded a drawing among the few illustrations 
of that sort with which her book is enriched. 
There is an engraving from it in the Archeo- 
logical Journal. Mr. E. Sharpe believes it to 
have been set up in the eleventh century. It is 
of Caen stone. The dial of Kirkdale bears a 
Saxon inscription, temp. Edward the Confessor, 
or between 1056 and 1063: it bears the pro- 
jectors’ names. In our eyes it is one of the 
most solemn and affecting relics of Anglo- 
Saxondom. There is a third Anglo-Saxon 
dial, that at Edstone, near Kirby-Moorside, 
two miles from Kirkdale ; like its neighbour, 
in the last-named place, it is inscribed with the 
name of the maker, “+Lothan Me Wrohtea.” 
The dial in Bewcastle bears Runes, and is 
supposed by some to date from the seventh 
century, before 664. There are other very 
ancient dials in divers places in England, as 


at Corhampton, Warnford, and St. Michael’s, 
Winchester, at Headbourne Worthy, in the 
same county, on the south wall of the tower 
of the Saxon Church at Barnack, Northampton- 
shire, at Swillington, Yorkshire, and at Old 
Byland, Yorkshire. This bears the maker's 
name, “Tideman—me Fecit.” Mrs. Gatty 
says, “Stone dials of a, much earlier date 
have been found in Ireland,”—in this, referring 
to the eleventh century. Contrary to one’s 
experience in regard to Irish archeology, there 
seems to be tolerably good cause for this 
assertion. The reader will find a capital 
abstract of the histories of these very curious 
relics in the Archeological Journal, for 1868, 
by Mr. A. Way. As a collection of sun-dial 
mottoes, the book before us is without a rival 
in English. 








DR, LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES, 
London Institution, July 31, 1872. 


At length certain and indisputable intelligence 
has been brought to Europe by Mr. Stanley, which 
puts an end to all doubts and surmises as to Dr. 
Livingstone’s safety and whereabouts, his past 
labours, and his plans for the future. Unfortunately, 
it is accompanied by news of the deplorable col- 
lapse of the “Search and Relief Expedition,” and 
by other unpleasant personal matters; but as it 
would be out of place to discuss these in the 
columns of the Atheneum, I shall, in the remarks 
I am about to make, confine myself to the investi- 
gation of the geographical results of our great 
traveller’s explorations, as far as he has hitherto 
made them known in two letters addressed to the 
proprietor of the New York Herald, which appeared 
in the London journals on the 27th and 29th inst. 

In the first place, we are told that “the water- 
shed of South Central Africa” is “a broad belt of 
tree-covered upland, some 700 miles in length 
from west to east. The general altitude is between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet above the sea, and mountains 
stand on it at various points, which are between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet above the ocean level. On 
this watershed springs arise which are well nigh 
innumerable—that is, it would take half a man’s 
lifetime to count them. These springs join each 
other and form brooks, which again converge and 
become rivers, or say streams, of twenty, forty, or 
| eighty yards, that never dry. All flow towards the 
centre of an immense valley, which I believe to be 
the Valley of the Nile. In this trough we have at 
first three large rivers. Then all unite into one 
enormous lacustrine river, the central line of 
drainage, which I call Webb’s Lualdba. In this 
great valley there are five great lakes. One near 
the upper end is called Lake Bemba, or more 
ed Bangweolo, but it is not a source of the 

ile, for no large river begins in a lake. It is 
supplied by a river called Chambeze, and several 
others which may be considered sources; and out of 
it flows the large river Luapula, which enters Lake 
Moero, and comes out as the great lake river 
Luabila to form Lake Kamolondo. West of 
Kamolondo, but still in the great valley, lies Lake 
Lincoln. . . . One of the three great rivers I men- 
tioned—Bartle Frere’s, or Lufira—falls into Kamo- 
londo, and Lake Lincoln becomes a lacustrine 
river, and it too joins the central line of drainage, 
but lower down; and all three united form the 
fifth lake.” 

The traveller elsewhere says that his last work 
was “following the central line of drainage down 
through the country of the cannibals, called 
Manyuema, or shortly Manyema. This line of 
drainage has four large lakes in it. The fourth I 
was near when I was obliged to turn. It is from 
one to three miles broad, and never can be waded 
at any point or at any time of the year. There 
are two western drains. The Lufira, or Bartle 
Frere’s river, flows into it at Lake Kamolondo. 
Then the great river Lomame flows through Lake 
Lincoln into it too, and seems to form the western 





arm of the Nile on which Petherick traded.” 
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Then, speaking of the fifth lake, which being 
altogether unvisited, he calls “the unknown lake,” 
Dr. Livingstone says, “By my reckoning—the chro- 
nometers being all dead—it is five degrees of longi- 
tude west of Speke’s position of Ujiji; this makes 
it probable that the great lacustrine river in the 
valle is the western branch—or Petherick’s Nile— 
the Bahar Ghazal, and not the eastern branch, 
which Speke, Grant, and Baker believed to be the 
river of Egypt. If correct, this would make it the 
Nile ; only, after all, the Bahar Ghazal enters the 
eastern arm.” 

“But,” continues Dr. Livingstone, “though I 
found the watershed between 10° and 12° south— 
that is, a long way further up the valley than any 
one had dreamt—and saw the streams of some 600 
miles of it converging into the centre of the great 
valley, no one knew where it went after that de- 
parture out of Lake Moero. Some conjectured 
that it went into Tanganyika ; but, I saw that to 
do so it must run up hill. Others imagined that 
it might flow into the Atlantic. It was to find out 
where it actually did go that took me into Man- 
yuema. I could get no information from traders 
outside, and no light could be obtained from the 
Manyuema within—they never tzovel, and it was 
so of old. . . . As I could get no geographical in- 
formation from them, I had to feel my way, and 
grope in the interminable forests and prairies, and 
three times took the wrong direction, goingnortherly, 
not knowing that the great river makes immense 
sweeps to the west and south-west. ... I had 
serious doubts, but stuck to it like a Briton, and 
at last found that the mighty river left its westing, 
and flowed right away to the north. The two great 
western drains, the Lufira and Lomame, run- 
ning north-east before joining the central line or 
main—Webb’s Lualaéba—told that the western side 
of the Great Valley was high, like the eastern; and 
as this main is reported to go into large reedy lakes, 
it can scarcely be aught else but the western arm of 
the Nile. But besides all this—in which it is quite 
possible I may be mistaken—we have two foun- 
tains on probably the seventh hundred miles of 
the watershed, giving rise to two rivers, — the 
Liambai, or Upper Zambesi, and the Kafue, which 
flow into Inner Ethiopia ; and two fountains are 
reported to rise in the same quarter, forming Lufira 
and Lomame, which flow, as we have seen, to the 
south. These four full-grown gushing fountains, 
rising so near each other, and giving origin to four 
large rivers, answer in a certain degree to the 
description given of the unfathomable fountains 
of the Nile by the secretary of Minerva, in the 
city of Sais, in Egypt, to the father of all travellers, 
Herodotus... . Now, I have heard of the fountains 
afore-mentioned so often that I cannot doubt their 
existence, and I wish to clear up the point in my 
concluding trip.” In another place Dr. Living- 
stone says :—“ Now, I know about 600 miles of 
the watershed, and unfortunately the seventh 
hundred is the most interesting of the whole, for 
in it, if I am not mistaken, four fountains arise 
from an earthen mound, and each of the four 
becomes at no great distance off a large river.” 
And then, again, naming these rivers, and referring 
to “the secretary of Minerva,” he continues :—“I 
have heard of them so often, and at great distances 
off, that I cannot doubt their existence, and in 
spite of the sore longing for home that seizes me 
every time I think of my family, I wish to finish 
up by their re-discovery.” 

Such being the information furnished by the 
illustrious traveller, which is too precious to be 
given otherwise than in his very words, I now 
proceed to discuss briefly the several principal topics 
of that information. 

With the subject of the great watershed of 
Southern Africa, which divides the basin of the Nile 
from that of the Zambesi, the readers of the A the- 
neeum must be familiar, Dr. Livingstone’s despatch 
to Lord Clarendon of July 8th, 1869, in which he first 
described it, having frequently been referred to by 
me in the columns of this journal. His present 
clear and definite description of the physical cha- 
racter and appearance of this watershed warrants 
me in again alluding to his assertion in that 





despatch that “the chief sources of the Nile arise 
between 10° and 12°S. lat., or nearly in the position 
assigned to them by Ptolemy, whose river Rhap- 
tus is probably the Rovuma,” for the purpose of 
remarking that as the great Egyptian astronomer 
and mathematician placed his Sources of the Nile 
in the same latitude as that in which he erro- 
neously laid down the Island of Menuthias, and as 
this island may now be regarded as absolutely 
identified with the modern Pemba, situated at a 
short distance to the north of Zanzibar (see Athe- 
neum, No. 2309, of January 27th, 1872), of which 
island the Idtitude is 5° 10’S., it is evident that 
Dr. Livingstone has been too hasty in his decision 
of this question of comparative geography. At 
the same time it is due to him to declare explicitly 
that this does not in the slightest degree affect the 
value of the discovery of his own—Livingstone’s 
—Sources, which he may be assured were altogether 
unknown to any previous traveller or writer, 
ancient or modern. 

Ptolemy’s words are, when speaking of the 
Barbarian Gulf, the plainly marked bight in which 
Menuthias or Pemba lies, “ Round this gulf dwell 
the man-eating Ethiopians, from the west of whom 
extend the Mountains of the Moon, from which 
the Lakes of the Nile receive the snows”; which 
words, though they may well describe the range of 
mountains, of which the snow-topped Kilimanjaro 
Kenia, and Doengo-Engai form parts, beyond the 
country of Unyamwezi—or “ Mwezi,” as it is often 
called, which word means “Moon,”—can by no geo- 
graphical tour de force be made applicable to this 
“broad belt of tree-covered upland” in the interior 
of the continent, even though mountains may stand 
on it at various points which are one or two 
thousand feet above the general level. I deem it 
only right to give this word of warning to carto- 
graphers, who might otherwise be induced, on Dr. 
Livingstone’s “ authority,” to transfer the “ Moun- 
tains of the Moon” of common maps from the 
tenth parallel north to the tenth parallel south, 
instead of giving that name to the meridional coast 
range, as Mr. Keith Johnston, jun., has done in 
his recent ‘Map of the Lake Region of Eastern 
Africa,’ and, indeed, as his respected father, now no 
more, did in the ‘Map of Africa and Arabia,’ in 
his ‘School Atlas,’ published as long ago as 1852. 

The character of this great watershed, and the 
manner in which “the innumerable streams run- 
ning northward to join the Nile and southward 
into the Zambesi” have their origin, may be even 
more clearly understood from the minute description 
given of the watery plain about Lake Dilolo, which 
I quoted from Dr. Livingstone’s ‘ Missionary 
Travels,’ in the Atheneum of the 13th inst. 

Turning now to Dr. Livingstone’s present descrip- 
tion of the several lines of drainage within the 
Great Valley or basin of the Nile, it may be well to 
refer to the summary given in the Atheneum, No. 
2224, of June 11, 1870, where it will be seen that 
“the three systems of Lake Liemba and the rivers 
Chambeze and Lufira respectively are distinguished 
by Dr. Livingstone as the eastern, central, and 
western lines of drainage.” Lake Liemba, which 
flows into Tanganyika, had been visited by the 
traveller before 1869: he has now, accompanied 
by Mr. Stanley, explored the northern end of Tan- 
ganyika, and found that it has no outlet towards 
the Nile. In the Atheneum, No. 2330, of June 
22 last, I have shown that Tanganyika is, in fact, 
a still lake. Consequently, this eastern line of 
drainage, as it was called, has no existence in 
connexion with the Nile Basin ; and the system of 
the river Chambeze is no longer the “ central,” but 
becomes the eastern line of drainage. It is neces- 
sary to bear this in mind, lest, by continuing to 
call it “central,” undue importance should be 
attached to it. The notion expressed in Mr. Stan- 
ley’s letter, printed in the Daily Telegraph of this 
morning, that “a river runs out of the Tanganyika 
through the deep caverns of the Kabogo Mountains, 
far underground, and out of the western side of 
Kabogo into the Lualdba, or the Nile,” cannot 
approve itself to geographers. 

According to the traveller's former account, as 
recorded in the summary above -referred to, the 





river which issued out of Lake Moero was called 
Lualdba, and it flowed into Ulenge, the waters of 
which were gathered up by the large river Lufi 
forming the western line of drainage. This is now 
modified. There issues from Moero “the great 
lake river Luabila to form Lake Kamolondo,” and 
“west of Kamolondo, but still in the great valley, 
lies Lake Lincoln.” Which of these two lakes, 
Kamolondo and Lincoln, is the representative of 
Ulenge is not manifest; but most probably it is 
the former. It is not, however, very material ; for 
the traveller proceeds to explain how the Lufira, 
his original western line of drainage, falls into 
Kamolondo, whilst Lake Lincoln becomes a lacus- 
trine river, and likewise joins the central, now 
eastward line, only lower down; and how all three 
united form the fifth or “unknown” lake. Thus, 
there are now two lakes added to those formerly 
named, the one (whether it is to be called Kamo- 
londo or Lincoln) being the substitute of Ulenge, 
and the other, the “unknown” one, lying con- 
siderably to the north, and being the recipient. 
of the whole. 

But from. what Dr. Livingstone now says, the 
Lufira, which flows into Lake Kamolondo, no longer 
forms the western line of drainage. For he 
expressly relates how he followed the centrab 
(“eastern”) line of drainage through Manyema, 
and that it has four large lakes in it, the fourth not 
having been reached, though he was near to it 
when he was obliged to turn back. And he adds 
that this line of drainage, being that of the Lua- 
laba, which he not only calls the central, but also 
assumes to be the main stream, is joined by “ two 
large western drains, the Lufira and Lomame, 
running north-east, before joining the central or 
main stream,”—or as I should prefer to say, before 
joining the Chambeze, or eastern line of drainage, 
and forming with it the main stream; for what Dr. 
Livingstone here asserts is the result not of observa- 
tion but of speculation, and in matters of speculation 
others may be not less competent to offer an opinion, 
Now, in the Atheneum of the 13th inst., I have 
shown, on the evidence of Major Gamitto and 
J. Rodrigues Gracu respectively, that there are two 
large rivers ; the one being the Lua-ldo, apparently 
the upper course of the Lualdba, which runs 
between the territories of the Muropue and the 
Cazembe, on about the meridian of 26° 30’ E., and 
the other deing the Kassdvi, which bounds the 
former on the west, and has its course northward 
on somewhere about the meridian of 22° or 23° E.; 
and these two large rivers, which are both so broad 
and so deep that they are never crossed but in boats, 
are evidently our traveller's “two great western 
drains,” the Lufira and Lomame, under other names ; 
and as these are said to tell that the western side of 
the Great Valley is high like the eastern, I conclude 
that the Mossamba range of mountains, in about 
19° E. long, is the southern end of that high 
western side, like as the lofty range, of which the 
Mountains of the Moon are a portion, form its 
eastern side; whilst the “broad belt of tree 
covered upland” running from west to east between 
the two, within fifteen hundred miles of the Cape 
of Good Hope, forms the southern boundary of the 
basin of the mighty king of rivers. 

Without contending for more than the general 
correctness of this outline, I have next to remark 
that Dr. Livingstone appears to have followed what 
he regarded as the main stream, in its immense 
sweeps to the west and south-west, till at last he 
found that it left its westing, and flowed right away 
to the north. Here, before he could reach the fifth 
or “unknown” lake, he was, to his great grief, 
forced to leave off, and make the best of his way 
to Ujjiji. 

The point at which the adventurous traveller 
was thus compelled to turn back is placed by him 
five degrees west of Ujiji, that is to say, in 25° 
E. long.; and, according to Mr. Stanley (see 
Atheneum of the 13th inst.), he had then worked 
his way to 4° S. lat., where, he says, he came to 
within 180 miles of that part of the Nile which 
has already been traced. By assuming this to have 
reference to Baker’s Albert Nyanza, I erroneously 
placed Livingstone’s “furthest” in 26° 30’ E. But 
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it now appears that the allusion was to Mr. Pethe- 
rick, whose furthest point is marked on some maps 
as being on the Equator. 

It is, however, a mistake to imagine Mr. Petherick 
to have reached so far south. The explorations of 
Dr. G. Schweinfurth, who went further south and 
west than our countryman, prove that Petherick 
never reached so far; and, in fact, in Petherick’s 
own map, in his ‘Travels in Central Africa,’ pub- 
lished in 1869, his “furthest” is placed in 3° 40’ 
N. and 29° E.; whilst Schweinfurth himself pene- 
trated as far south as 3°20’ S. lat. and 28°15’ E. long., 
into a part of the country of the very cannibals 
whom Dr. Livingstone has visited, and whom 
he has described in Petermann’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen for 1871. Singular indeed would 
it have been if these two adventurous Europeans, 
who appear to have been only 500 miles apart in 
about the middle of the year 1870, had met together 
among the man-eaters in the very heart of Africa ! 

The next observation of Dr. Livingstone will be 
inconceivable to most persons. He asserts the 
probability that the great lacustrine river followed 
down by him to 4° §, lat. and 25° E. long. is the 
head of the western branch of that river, the Bahar 
Ghazal, and not that of the eastern branch, which 
Speke, Grant, and Baker believed to be the Nile ! 
If this were the fact, this western arm would be 
the main stream of the Nile, and the Albert Ny- 
anza would sink to the subordinate rank of a feeder 
of one of the tributaries of that main stream, just 
as the Victoria Nyanza became when the Albert 
Nyanza was discovered. 

Though I cannotat present admit that Dr. Living- 
stone has adduced any argument sufficiently cogent 
against the junction of his “unknown” lake with 
Baker’s Albert Nyanza, there is more than suffi- 
cient reason for the opinion that the western arm 
of the Nile, that is to say of the Bahr el Abyad, 
as known from the north, is of not less importance 
than the eastern arm. In order that this may be 
rendered intelligible to the ordinary reader, it is 
necessary to enter into some little explanation. 

Now, as is shown in detail in my work, ‘The 
Sources of the Nile,’ nothing is more certain than 
that Herodotus, and all writers anterior to Ptolemy, 
concur in describing the Nile as coming from the 
west ; and that the first explorers on record, Nero’s 
two centurions, passing by the mouths of the 
Astaboras or Atbara, the Astapus or Abai, and 
the Astasobas or Sobat,—all three affluents of the 
Nile on its right or eastern bank,—penetrated up 
the main stream, in a direction always tending 
towards the west, as far as the ninth parallel of 
north latitude. But the information furnished by 
navigators of the east coast of Africa to Marinus 
of Tyre, and through him to Ptolemy, respecting 
the Sources of the Nile in the Snowy Mountains of 
the Moon, and of the lakes there, caused the 
Western Nile of Herodotus to be neglected and 
forgotten during ages. When, however, in the 
year 1839, the first of the famous expeditions for 
exploring the Nile was despatched by Mohammed 
Ali Pasha, its commander, Selim Bimbashi, on 
reaching the Birket el Ghazal, in about 9° north lat., 
doubted whether he should not proceed westward 
up the Bahr el Ghazal, rather than turn southward 
up the Tubiri or Bahr el Djebel. But the im- 
perative instructions of his master being that he 
Should explore the Nile to its southernmost 
sources, he felt himself precluded from ascending 
the former branch, though it appeared to him the 
larger and more direct continuation of the main 
stream in that portion of its course upwards, which 
is there from east to west, and not from north to 
south. Thus it is that the Tubiri or Bahr el 
Djebel came to be considered the upper course of 
the Bahr el Abyad, as implying the main stream 
of the Nile, and this name has accordingly been 
appropriated to it. For my own part, however, I 
have never lost sight of the importance of “the 
Nile of Herodotus,” which name is accordingly 
found marked on my maps of 1848 and 1864. 

The explorations of various traders and tra- 
vellers, during the last quarter of a century and 
more, within the regions watered by the numerous 
streams which unite to form this western arm, 





have tended to confirm the opinion of its great 
importance entertained by myself and others. 
Which of those streams is entitled to pre-eminence 
over the rest was, however, a question, the leaning 
being towards the Djur, the river “on which 
Petherick traded.” But Dr. Schweinfurth, in an 
elaborate examination of these several streams, in 
a learned and interesting paper about to appear in 
the August number of the Mittheilungen, decides 
in favour of the Bahr el Arab, which has its 
principal sources far in the north-west, and joins the 
Bahr el Ghazal in 9° 15’ N. lat. and 29° 48’ E. 
long. For he argues that it is impossible for any 
but a very large river to form the solid banks of 
alluvial soil found to exist within the valley of the 
Bahr el Ghazal, which are the production of the 
Bahr el Arab, and not of the Djur. And as the 
former river is the recipient of the principal 
streams within the basin of the Bahr el Ghazal, 
he concludes that the Djur (Petherick’s Nile) may, 
once for all, be set aside, and the Bahr el Arab 
take its ag as a competitor with the Bahr el 
Djebel (the Gonddékoro river) in all future dis- 
cussions of the question of the Sources of the Nile. 

Nevertheless, there is one important point that 
has to be borne in mind, before a decision of the 
most interesting question is attempted in the way 
suggested by Dr. Livingstone. Between the third 
and fourth parallels of north latitude, Dr. 
Schweinfurth crossed a river of the first mag- 
nitude, flowing from east to west, which has nothing 
to do with the system of the Nile, but appears to 
be the upper course of the Shari, of which the out- 
flow is ai to be into Lake Chad. This 
river, the Uelle, appears to have its sources in 
about 2° N. lat. and 30° E. long. in the Blue 
Mountains, which bound the Albert Nyanza on 
the north-west, and form the waterparting between 
the basins of the Nile and Lake Chad, and thus it 
absolutely closes the latter in that direction. If, 
therefore, the great river followed by Dr. Living- 
stone as far as 4° §. lat. and 25° E. long. were to 
continue its course “right away to the north,” 
instead of tending to the north-east, so as to flow 
into the Albert Nyanza, it might, after all, 
become the head of the Shari, instead of the Nile! 
Absit omen. — 

The subject of the Fountains of the Nile, as 
described by Dr. Livingstone, must be reserved 
till next week. CuarLes BExe. 





ECLIPSES IN HISTORY. 


Tae recent determination by Mr. Hind, of the 
eclipse of Phlegon, November 24, a.p. 29, possesses 
unusual critical value. It was the only solar eclipse 
visible at Jerusalem during the ministry of Christ, 
and eight-tenths of the sun’s diameter were 
covered. 

In the first three Gospels no event is mentioned 
as occurring during the latter half of any recorded 
year. The reason is plain: Christ and the Apostles 
were separated on each occasion. The fourth 
Gospel narrates incidents referred to in the latter 
part of av. 29. It states that Jesus was at 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Lights in that year, 
which was only six days before the eclipse. When 
the Jews were so anxious for a “sign from 
Heaven ” it is hard to explain how a contemporary 
historian should have omitted to refer to one so 
remarkable. 

On the other hand, Peter’s reference to the 
prophecy of Joel, and the words “the sun shall 
be turned into darkness,” may well have relation 
to an eclipse that happened so shortly before the 
crucifixion. F. R. C. 





‘AN EXPOSITION OF FALLACIES IN THE HYPOTHESIS 
OF MR, DARWIN,’ 
East Hill, Colchester, July 26, 1872. 

Iy your notice of my book last week, you have 
misquoted its title, and totally misrepresented or 
misunderstood its contents. 1. It is a true and 
legitimate objection to any theory, that it is founded 
upon that which we cannot understand ; and that 
was my objection to Mr. Spencer’s formula of evo- 
lution. 2. The mode of special creation I believe 
to be inscrutable ; but this does not shut out the 





proofs that creation is special. 3. The “irresistible 
passage” appears to have been quoted and com- 
mented upon by a critic who failed to see the 
distinction between the “ moral sense” and “ mo- 
rality.” The e in which I talk of man’s 
efforts in his “pride and presumption” is mis- 
quoted, and its meaning misunderstood. 
C. R. Bree, M.D. 

P.S.—I was sorry to see such a failure to do 
justice in a periodical for which I have had a high 
opinion many years. 


*,* We gladly apologize to Dr. Bree for the 
only injustice which we can admit to have been 
done to him, 7.¢. for the error by which “ Ex- 
pression” was substituted for Exposition in the 
title of his book. As to points 1 and 2 in his 
letter, we will quote his own words :—Pp. 64, 65, 
“Just as Mr. Spencer himself must come to the 
conclusion that time, space, and eternity, are 
unthinkable, so do we believe that the creation of 
living things is unthinkable.” P. 60, “The term 
[creation] is used in the scientific argument as the 
simple expression of a great truth proved by a 
process of reasoning which leaves no doubt upon 
the mind.” And yet his sole objection to Mtr. 
Spencer's formula of evolution was that it is 
“founded upon that which we cannot understand.” 

As to 3, we quoted, without comment, a pas- 
sage in which Dr. Bree opines that “it is the lone 
solitary man who lives among the inanimate 
things of creation in whom the moral sense 
becomes most highly developed.” Far from con- 
founding “ moral sense” and “ morality,” we were 
chiefly struck with the passage because it oddly 
reminded us of Paley’s proposed crucial test of the 
Moral Sense doctrine. Paley supposes the story 
of a parricide to be told to a man “cut off in his 
infancy from all intercourse with his species,” and 
asks “whether such a one would feel any degree 
of disapprobation,” adding, “those who maintain 
the existence of a moral sense, &c., affirm that he 
would.” To this Dugald Stewart replied, that 
“the opinion which Dr. Paley ascribes to his 
antagonists is so very obviously absurd, that it 
never could have been for a moment entertained 
by any person in his senses.” 

Dr. Bree’s last charge of misquotation we cannot 
understand. He speaks—as we represented him— 
of man’s “pride and presumption in attempting 
to bridge over the impassable gulf between the 
howling monkey” and himself. As Darwinians 
are commonly and most naturally charged with 
being “insensible to the dignity of man,” and 
“taking low and degraded views of his origin and 
nature,” it seemed to us comically hard to accuse 
them of “pride and presumption” on the same 


ground. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Kew-Correspondence published on Saturday 
last does not mend matters for Mr. Ayrton. His 
contention, in which he has the — of Prof. 
Owen, that it is unnecessary to keep up two 
museums of Botany, does not in the least affect 
Mr. Ayrton’s position towards Dr. Hooker, and if 
he were right ten times over, it would be none the 
less necessary to blame him for his treatment of 
the director of Kew. 

TuE Sub-Wealden Exploration Committee, after 
having been compelled to abandon two ts 
which had been selected as favourable for the bor- 
ings in search of coal, have fixed on Councillor’s 
Wood, in the parish of Netherfield, the property 
of Mr. W. Mappin, from whom the Committee 
have obtained a lease. The site of the proposed 
boring is within twenty yards of a stream dividing 
Councillor's Wood from Limekiln Wood, showing 
a good section of the Ashburnham beds. The 
question, which is becoming more and more inter- 
esting, will be very fully discussed at the Meeting 
of the British Association, at Brighton. 

WE learn that, with a view to the illustration 
of the conditions under which it is thought coal 
may be found in South-Eastern England, a geo- 
logical model has been prepared by Mr. J. 
Jordan, under the direction of Mr. Topley, of the 
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Geological Survey, for the Meeting of the British 
Association at Brighton. 

Amonest the Parliamentary papers just issued 
we find the Report of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, consisting of General 
Sir E. Sabine, Messrs. W. Spottiswoode, W. De 
La Rue, Francis Galton, and Gassiot, Sir C. Wheat- 
stone, Rear-Admiral Richards, and Major-General 
Smyth. Their operations are comprised in three 
divisions, — Ocean Meteorology, Weather Tele- 
graphy and Signals, and Land Meteorology of the 
British Islands,—and in each of those divisions 
the Committee are enabled to report most excel- 
lent work done. 

THE new explosive agent, Dynamite, which 
a se the property of exploding under water, 

been applied to a novel use—that of destroying 
salmon. The Times reports the case of a miner 
who was apprehended poaching in the river Calder, 
for salmon and trout, with this modified form of 
nitro-glycerine. He was proved to have killed many 
fish, and was heavily fined for having done so. 

Ir is stated, in Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal, 
that silks dyed with picrate of lead are liable to 
spontaneous combustion when subjected to a little 
friction. 


A sprine of salt-water, of high temperature, has 
just been discovered in Huel Seton Coppermine, 
near Camborne, in Cornwall. It is fortunate that 
this remarkable phenomenon is in a fair way of 
being fully investigated by a chemist of eminence, 
who is making his arrangements to evaporate 
several hundred gallons, and to analyze the resi- 
duary matter. The hot spring of the Clifford 
Amalgamated Mines, the waters of which were 
so rich in Lithia, is lost to the world for ever— 
that vast mine having been abandoned, and allowed 
to fill with water. 

Tue discovery of tin deposits in Queensland is 
important. The Government Geologist for Southern 
Queensland says, “ the richness and continuousness 
of the tin-bearing alluvials are extraordinary, and 
I should think quite unparalleled in any other 
country”; while the Professor of Mining and 
Mineralogy in Melbourne writes, “ As regards the 
tin ore, its abundance in New England, and beyond 
into Queensland, is actually marvellous.” 


BomBay newspapers announce that traces of 
pit-coal have been discovered on the western 
coast of Africa, at a short distance from the Island 
of Zanzibar. 


Mr. T. Eeieston has recently read before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers a paper, 
full of valuable suggestions, ‘On the Uses of Blast- 
Furnace Slag.’ When we observe in all our iron- 
making districts the constantly-increasing moun- 
tains of furnace slag which disfigure the country, 
we cannot but be thankful for any processes by 
which this material may be utilized. Mr. T. 
Egleston gives a process by which good bricks 
may be made of it, and he states that a cement 
equal to the best Portland cement is to be manu- 
factured from this slag, at small cost. 


Tue American Journal of Science and Arts for 
July, 1872, contains some valuable papers. Prof. 
Rockwood’s ‘ Notices of Recent Earthquakes’ is a 
very useful summary of these phenomena. Prof. 
James D. Dana contributes some excellent remarks 
£On the Oceanic Coral Island Subsidence’ ; while 
Dr. Sterry Hunt replies, in a long and well-con- 
sidered paper, to the criticisms of Prof. Dana on 
his address, ‘On the Geognosy of the Appalachians, 
and the Origin of Crystalline Rocks,’ 


Dr. THIERCELIN, in the Bulletin de la Société 
Chimique de Paris for May, gives a full description 
of the occurrence of the borate of lime in the dis- 
trict of Tarapaca, in Peru, and analyses of the 
substance found, which appears to be a bi-borate 
of lime. 

DL’ Institut of the 3rd of July gives a full account 
of the mineralogical and chemical examination 
which has been made by M. Daubree of the rocks 
of native iron which were discovered in Greenland, 
in 1870, by M. Nordenskiold. The analyses are 





so very complete that we give the final result, as it 
stands in the Memoir :— 
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M. Vit, of Paris, has devised a process for 
printing on cotton or silk, which has some novelty, 
and promises to be of practical utility. The mate- 
rial is first washed over with a solution of the 
nitrate, or other salt, of silver; then a coin, a 
medal, or a metal design, in relief, is placed upon 
it, and the design is produced by a deposit of silver 
in black lines in the fabric. 

M. Taccuin1 has communicated to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences a confirmation of his state- 
ment, made in Le Bulletin de l’ Observatoire, No. 9, 
for 1871, that magnesium exists in the chromato- 
sphere of the sun; but that it varies in quantity, 
and that some regions are much more rich in this 
metal than others are. 

A Frencu engineer, M. Godineau de la Breton- 
erie, according to a correspondence in La Presse 
from Massouab, has discovered evidences of coal 
and auriferous mines, not far from Lake Tzana in 
Abyssinia. 

Tue vesicular theory of water vapour hus been 
generally received, since Saussure stated that, by 
a microscopic examination of the Clouds in the 
Alps, he was enabled to detect small vesicles 
which by coalescing formed rain-drops. M. L. 
Kolbe in Poggendorff’s Annalen, discusses the 
whole question, and considers the vesicular hypo- 
thesis as untenable. 








FINE ARTS 
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DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs.’ 
‘Francesca de Rimini,’ ‘ Neophyte,’ ‘Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
British and Foreign Artists,atthe NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
39n, Old Bond Street, NOW OPEN. Admission Free ; Catalogue, 6d, 

T. J. GULLICK, Secretary. 








The History of the Church of St. Mildred the 
Virgin, Poultry, in the City of London; 
with some Particulars of the Church of St. 
Mary Colechurch, London. By Thomas 
Milbourn, (J. R. Smith.) 


Nor long since, pending the destruction of the 
former of these edifices, with which the benefice 
of the latter has been merged for more than 
two centuries, we gave a general outline of 
their histories, and pointed out that the fame 
of St. Mary Colechurch exists in modern 
memories chiefly by means of Peter of Cole- 
church, who, c. 1163, built London Bridge in 
stone, and, according to the Annals of Waver- 
ley, was “sepultured in the chapel on the 
Bridge,” where his tomb was designed to be 
without a mark, and placed under the staircase : 
here, in 1737, bones, unquestionably those of 
the Chaplain of St. Mary and great architect, 
were discovered. He died in 1205, and left 
a bridge which lasted nearly 700 years—a 
work which J. P. Malcolm, who seldom gave 
himself trouble fairly to understand what he 
wrote about, abused as heartily as ignorantly, 
and which Nicholas Hawskmoor defended with 
sword and shield; while Mr. Robert Mylne, 





whose own bridge at Blackfriars needed tin. 
kering in thirty years, and was a wreck in lesg 
than a century, sneered at Peter’s masonry, 
and showed his own presumption thereby. 

The Church of St. Mildred was probably 
much older than the earliest records make it, 
being 1325; whereas, the invocation being 
such as it was, and, even in London, essentially 
an anti-Norman city, Mildred was not likely 
to be a fashionable saint long after the Con- 
quest. About 150 years after this record, i.e, 
in 1456, the church in question was pulled 
down, “having become very much decayed.” 
So we must look much beyond the record for 
the original foundation, and may fairly suppose 
that the church in the Poultry, now nearly 
demolished, derived from early Saxon times, 
That it had originally no cemetery attached is, 
considering the laws which anciently obtained 
with regard to intramural interment, no in- 
significant fact for those who would set back 
the origin of the church which stood so near 
the centre of the city. Stowe notes that it 
had no churchyard sufficient for interment 
until 1420, about the period of the “revival” 
of the fifteenth century, when Thomas Morsted, 
the King’s surgeon, who was an Alderman to 
boot, gave unto the church a plot of ground 
lying between his dwelling and the church on 
the north side, being 45 x 35 feet. Not long 
after this, an unknown benefactor erected a 
parsonage, on pillars, with cloisters beneath; 
also four chambers, called Priests’ Chambers: 
the latter work seems to have been taken into bad 
hands ; for the chronicler states that additions 
to it hindered the light of the Parsonage, 
“which ought not to be.” Mr. Milbourn fairly 
supposes that, as alterations, repairs, and im- 
provements, costing nearly 100/., had been 
effected, therefore the edifice which required so 
much must have been of considerable dimensions. 
That it possessed three great bells, two that were 
smaller and a pair of organs, temp. Edward 
the Sixth, is the surest sign of the importance 
of the church. Moreover, at the beginning of 
the same reign, 327 ounces of plate were sold, 
at the rate of 5s. 9d. the ounce; and copes, 
vestments, and other ornaments, “the number 
certeigne beinge to us vnknowne,” were certified 
by the Churchwardens as having been sold to 
divers persons, Whatremained when the return 
was made to the King’s commissioners con- 
sisted mainly of old things, cloths of Tournay 
and Bruges, bawdekyn, camlet, besides “iij 
Hearce Cloathes, Thon of panyd crymsen satten 
& golde Thother of darke crymsen brudges 
satten Broderid blewe for men, and the Thyrdde 
of lyeke Satten lyon Colour for Children.” 
Old coarse diapers served for altar-cloths, old 
linen served for surplices for the “men and 
children.” How the church came in this plight 
is oddly explained in the return, by which it 
appears that the more valuable property was 
sold by consent of the parishioners, and the 
proceeds wisely applied to “ whytinge wright 
inge and newe paynetinge the Churche,” besides 
new lead and lining, altering the rood loft, 
“ffynyshinge of the Communyen Place, & 
Glasynge the Churche,” &c. In these entries 
a whole history of the church of the time is to 
be read. 

Besides the above and scant notices pre- 
served by Stowe, Strype, and other continuers 
of Stowe, there is nothing known of the Gothic 
church of St. Mildred; which, probably, suc- 
ceeded a Romanesque structure on the same 
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spot, as it was succeeded by Wren’s by no 
means beautiful building. This took place 
after the Great Fire had destroyed the Gothic 
church, and with it the burial place of Thomas 
Tusser, of the ‘Five Hundred Points of good 
Husbandry,’ whose rural avocations did not 
assure him an urban grave. Tusser was of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. After many troubles 
and numerous trials for fortune, he died a 
prisoner in the Poultry Compter, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Mildred’s 
Church, May 9, 1580. The John Garland, 
whom Stowe names among the dead of this 
church, we take to have been one of the 
fathers of English literature. We have ere 
now referred to the curious will of Cuthbert 
Beechar, citizen and draper, buried here, who 
made, as was not uncommon, reparation for 
“tithes and oblations forgotten or negligently 
witholden” ; he, likewise, left a dole of bread 
to poor parishioners, to be distributed every 
Sunday, for ten years, immediately after High 
Mass, the receivers, “all xiij of theyme (to 
go) before the high Aulter, and there to knele 
before the blessed Sacrament of the Aulter, 
and there to say three Paternosters, iij Ave- 
marys, and one Creade, in the honno™ of the 
blessed Sacrament of thaulter, and to pray to 
God to haue mercy on my soul, and for all the 
soules that J wolde haue prayde for, and for 
all Xpeii soules.” 

One may see that the said Cuthbert made a 
good bargain, if he was to have all these 
prayers for a pennyworth of bread. It is 
curious that he stipulated for the ‘“baker’s 
dozen” in respect to his loaves, thus, “that 
therbe delyueride vnto theym xij penny worthe 
of wheten breade, of london bakinge, viz., xiij 
penny wheatin loves wt the vauntage for xij 
pence.” Thus, Cuthbert got the advantage of 
the market in respect to prayers as well as 
bread. 

To the church of St. Mildred was attached 
a chapel, styled St. Mary of Coneyhope, which, 
Stowe says, was founded temp. Edward IIL, 
which, states Mr. Milbourn, is an error, because 
the chapel is mentioned as existing in 1325, 
18 Edward II. This chapel was benefited 
by the will of John Mymnes, citizen and 
sculptur of London, 1348. 

It is noteworthy that the register books of 
St. Mildred begin with the year of Lord Crom- 
well’s order for their keeping, 2.e., 1538. It 
has often been supposed, and some assertions 
to that effect have been made, that registers of 
this sort were ordained before this date; the 
case has remained unproved; although it is 
certain that registers were kept by officers of 
religious houses, and cases are cited by Burn, 
in his ‘ Registrum Ecclesie Parochialis,’ ¢.g., 
those of Wolverton, West Claudon, and Perle- 
thorpe, parishes the registers of which contain 
entries of dates prior to that in question (see 
Burn, pp. 12-16). Nevertheless, Mr. Mil- 
bourn has thrown a strong light on this 
subject, although he does not appear to know 
it, by quoting the heading of St. Mildred’s 
register thus: ‘‘ The Christenings, Mariages, 
and Burialls, an® di 1538, and the xxx” Yeare 
of King Henrie the eight (the Order thereof 
being then first apointed).” The italics are 
ours. They tell all we wanted to know, and 
decide that there was no previous order to this 
effect. 

Several of the entries are very curious. 
The first of those stating a christening names 





John, son of Richard Brograve, October 27, 
1538 ; John, son of James Smyths, is described 
as “filius populi,” and Katheren, daughter of 
John Nichols, as “ filia populi.” How many 
odd names have originated may be explained 
by the fact that it was formerly, and may still 
be the custom to name children found in the 
streets after the parish to which they thus 
pertained. Here are two cases of infants, 
respectively called Moses Mildred and John 
Mildred ; both were found in the street. Simi- 
lar entries appear with regard to St. Mary 
Colechurch. The number of widows who 
were re-married in St. Mildred’s Church was 
quite alarming, and justified the old adage as 
to the wiliness of that portion of mankind. 
One meets with an old acquaintance’s name 
here and there in these registers. Challoner 
Chute, Esq., of the Middle Temple, was 
married to Anne Plase, 1627, a name well 
known in those days, that of an ancestor of 
Walpole’s friend of the Vine ; Nicholas Bacon, 
of Gray’s Inn, was wedded to Ann Underhill, 
October 16, 1631. A fellow who “stoale the 
Queen’s gloves” was buried, without a name, 
July 8, 1588, likewise “ Mrs. Frogmorton, 
wife to Nicholas Frogmorton, April 17, 1620. 
On Jan. 1, 1610, Dedjeri Jaquoah, twenty 
years of age, son of Caddi-biah, “king of the 
river of Cetras, or Cestus, in the country of 
Guinny,” who had been sent by his father in 
the ship “ Abagail,” of London, to be baptized, 
was duly “ baptized and named John.” 

In commending to students the antiquarian 
labours of Mr. Milbourn we may suggest to 
him that the Richard Perrinchief, D.D., who 
is repeatedly mentioned in this book, was a 
once well-known political writer of the seven- 
teenth century, some of whose works are in 
the Library of the British Museum. He was 
rector of St. Mildred’s and Prebendary of 
Chiswick. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE two well-known pictures by Mr. E. M. 
Ward, R.A.—‘The Last Sleep of Argyle, and 
‘The Execution of Montrose,’ formerly the property 
of Mr. James Bagnall, deceased,—have been pur- 
chased by Mr. Alexander Brogden, M.P. 


Durine the past week, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge have sold an interesting collection 
of old English porcelain, formed by George William 
Baller, Esq., of Clifton, Bristol. It comprised some 
fine specimens of the Chelsea, Bristol, and Worces- 
ter manufactories, and realized 1,715l. 


REFERRING to our note of last week, on the 
extraordinary muddle which has been made by 
the sale to the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, by the Board of Works, of land on 
which it is intended to build a huge club-house, 
and so completely intercept the view of the Clock- 
Tower at Westminster from the best point, 7. ¢., the 
Northern Embankment, it now appears that the 
only remedy will be by means of the First Com- 
missioner of Works being instructed to buy back 
the land from those to whom the railway company 
has sold it. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
pootely without much sorrow, have decided to 
eave this unhappy business in the hands of Mr. 
Ayrton. In the mean time, if must be borne in 
mind, that the erection of a building on that 
advanced site is likely to be made use of in order 
to strengthen the plans of the Government officials 
who desire to advance the whole line of buildings 
on the Embankment, to the grievous injury of the 
ublic. Of course, no one could suppose this 
lunder other than accidental. If such, it may 
well be quoted as a striking instance of the burning 
of official fingers and self-overreaching. 





THERE is something monstrous in the proposition 
to spend a quarter of a million of money on the 
formation of a short street to connect Trafalgar 
Square with the Thames Embankment, and to 
demolish Northumberland House into the bargain. 
The other proposal to effect the same end is less 
costly, but hardly less objectionable; for it involves 
the removal of the statue of Charles the First, and 
the destruction of the handsome banking-house 
which has been lately built on its left,—the remov- 
ing of several literary landmarks, such as Woodfall 
the printer’s house, so closely connected with the 
mystery of “Junius,” which stands “next door to 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross,” and several note- 
worthy houses in Craig’s Court itself. Now the 
equestrian statue has a thousand claims on our 
memories ; it occupies the site of the centre or 
carfax of the ancient village of Charing, where, in 
later days, the last and most magnificent of the 
Eleanor Crosses stood,—a work connected with 
many points of national history. Even while the 
site was vacant after the destruction of the Cross, 
the place gained new interest in history. Here were 
executed Major-General Harrison, Scot, Clement, 
Jones, and Scrope, dignitaries of the Common- 
wealth, and, with circumstances of horrid bar- 
barity, the famous preacher, Hugh Peters, a man 
of whom his enemies have said their worst, but of 
whom fair dealers may profitably read ‘A Dying 
Father’s Last Legacy to an Onely Child,’ 1660 
(Brit. Mus. Library, 852, d. 4). The equestrian 
statue was set up in 1674, and is the only work 
of the sort in London which has a history of its 
own; and such a one that it was considered, not 
unreasonably, as the times have proved, to be 
portentous when, in 1810, April 14, the sword- 
buckles and straps fell off the group, and still 
more so when the sword itself, significant emblem, 
was said to have been stolen during a progress of 
the present Queen. The place was long used for a 
pillory, as Edmund Curll knew to his cost. Many 
proclamations of enormous importance have been 
made there. What strikes one most of all on this 
subject is the utter uselessness of the proposed 
street: it is not needed to relieve a crowded 
thoroughfare, or to form a shorter road to any 
goal. 

Lonpon memorials are fast vanishing, or under- 
going changes which affect their general character. 
Among those which have undergone treatment of 
this latter sort is Putney Bridge,—a structure not 
less picturesque to the eye than dangerous to the 
navigation, and made still more dangerous by 
means of the aqueduct which has deformed a 
charming view, and is a standing reproach to the 
conservators of the Thames, who permitted it to be 
erected. Putney Bridge has been improved, so 
far as the navigation is concerned, by the removal 
of part of the timbers in the centre, and placing 
iron screw piles, so that a much greater opening is 
given for the passing of craft. It does not seem 
to be known that this bridge was designed by 
Cheselden, the great surgeon of his day, one of 
the first modern English scientific anatomists, a 
man whose grave is sadly neglected in the burial- 
ground of Chelsea Hospital. The Grub Street 
Journal, Number 27, July 9, 1730, records a vote 
of thanks from the proprietors to him on this 
account. 








MUSIO 
OPERA-BOOKS. 
La Favorita. Opera, in Four Acts. 
by Donizetti. (Boosey & Co.) 
The Bohemian Girl. In Three Acts. By Balfe. 
(Same publishers.) 

Ii Puritani. In Three Acts. By Bellini. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.) : 
‘La Favorita’ was produced at the Grand 
Opera-house in Paris, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1840, with Madame Stolz, M. Duprez, 
and the late M. Baroillet in the chief charac- 
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ters. The work has been regarded as the 
masterpiece of the Bergamo composer. It is 
not the only opera he wrote expressly for 
Paris. In the same year his ‘Fille du Régi- 
ment’ was brought out at the Opéra Comique. 
For the Italian Opera-house (Salle Ventadour) 
he wrote ‘Marino Faliero,’ and ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ for Jupiter Lablache. For M. Duprez 
he composed ‘ Lucia, in Naples. In Vienna 
he brought out ‘Linda’ and ‘Maria de 
Rohan.’ His two other productions at the 
Paris Grand Opera were ‘Don Sebastian, Roi 
de Portugal’ (1843) and ‘ Les Martyrs’ (1840), 
based on his ‘ Polyeucte.’ He had composed 
works for every theatre of mark in Italy. His 
‘Elisir d’ Amore’ came out at Naples, the libretto 
of which was afterwards taken by Auber for his 
‘ Philtre.’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ was first heardat the 
Scala, in Milan, and was there a quasi-fiasco. 
‘ Belisario’ was first given in Venice in 1836. 
Donizetti’s career was feverish and excitable, 
like his nature; altogether he added to the 
répertotre of the French and Italian lyric 
drama nearly seventy operas, two or three 
of which are stillin MS. At the age of fifty 
he died in Paris ina mad-house, singing as his 
last breath was going snatches of his melodies, 
his ruling passion, music, being strong in death, 
The last act of ‘ La Favorita’ is as pathetically 
and powerfully conceived as anything to be 
found in the whole range of operatic composi- 
tion. Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney has written 
the English words. 

Of Balfe’s numerous operas, ‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ brought out at Drury Lane Theatre in 
November, 1843, is likely to enjoy the greatest 
vitality ; it has been successfully adapted in 
France, in Italy, and in Germany. The 
Italian version was produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, where poor Giuglini’s singing of the 
popular ballad, ‘When other lips and other 
hearts,” will not easily be forgotten, There 
is yet a MS. opera left by Balfe to be per- 
formed, waiting, we presume, for the long- 
expected home of English Opera. There is 
another work by Balfe, ‘ The Bondman,’ based 
on the French drama, ‘ Le Chevalier de Saint 
Georges,’ which was done at Drury Lane in 
1846, and was subsequently adapted for Ger- 
many, which we consider to be his masterpiece. 
Balfe wrote a grand opera for Paris, ‘ L’ Etoile 
de Seville,’ and ‘Les Quatre Fils Aymon,’ for 
the Opéra Comique, where his ‘ Puits d’ Amour’ 
was likewise produced. 

Messrs. Sullivan and Pittman are the editors 
of the three operas by Donizetti, Auber, and 
Balfe. As regards ‘La Favorita,’ it would 
have been just as well to have supplied the 
original French words: many musical effects 
of intent and accent are lost in translation. 
In other respects, Messrs. Boosey & Co. have 
published editions of the three operas which 
will be as useful at the opera-house as they 
must prove of service to amateurs in the 
drawing-room desirous of going through the 
works. 

Madame Natalia Macfarren has edited, with 
hercustomary care, tact, and taste, Bellini’s‘Puri- 
tani’; and Novello, Ewer & Co. have been as 
successful in typographic notation and words 
as in their previous excellent editions of Herr 
Wagner's ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,’ 
Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo,’ Verdi’s ‘Trovatore,’ 
and Bellini’s ‘Norma.’ Madame Macfarren’s 
notes as to the orchestration in the pianoforte 
and vocal score are useful and suggestive ; 





but, in calling attention to “many incongruous 
harmonies and progressions ” in the ‘ Puritani,’ 
manifesting, as the lady asserts, Bellini’s “want 
of solid musicianship,” we think the criticism 
should have been accompanied by a recognition 
of the lovely melodies abounding in the work ; 
the “A te o cara,” the “ Qui la voce,” are gems 
of inspiration ; and the “ Vieni, vieni fra queste 
braccia” of Arturo in the last act, and his 
agonizing cry, “Ella é tremarte, Ella é spirante,” 
are passionate bursts which will compensate 
amply for a mass of learning. Bellini died 
young, in 1835,—in his thirty-third year. The 
‘Puritani’ was composed for Paris, in 1834, 
for the illustrious quartet of singers, Madame 
Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini, ofwhom 
the last-mentioned alone survives. Bellini’s 
‘ Pirata,’ ‘Beatrice di Tenda,’ ‘Capuletti e i 
Montecchi,’ are still preserved in the répertozre 
of Italy. The ‘Sonnambula’ has gone the 
round of the world, and with undiminished 
popularity ; Amina is the ambition of every 
aspirant for lyric honours; and the very 
mention of the name of the village maiden 
will recall at once the memory of a long list 
of prime donne who have been famed, more or 
less, in singing and acting the sympathetic 
part. The ‘Puritani’ is not so often heard, 
because its attraction seemed to fade with the 
loss of the four unrivalled artists in the original 
cast in Paris and London. 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 

“ Ar the conclusion of an opera season,” writes 
the Pall Mall Gazette, “it is usual to examine it re- 
trospectively, as if for the purpose of summing up 
its artistic results. Has the company been strength- 
ened by the engagement of new singers, the reper- 
tory by the production of new works? These are 
the two main points, in comparison with which the 
minor point is often raised, Has the manager ful- 
filled his promises? is quite unimportant. The 
manager never fulfils his promises. The mana- 
gerial programme put forward at the beginning of 
the season bears the same sort of relation to the 
actual performances that a French projet de budget 
does to the national expenditure and revenue. 
It should be considered, however, that if things go 
badly with an operatic manager he can scarcely 
afford to produce new works; while if they go 
exceedingly well, to produce new works would be 
superfluous.” In citing the apologetical article of 
our contemporary, defending Impresarios in their 
practice of issuing prospectuses, the pledges in 
which they have not the most remote notion of 
carrying out, and which they well know when they 
issue the document cannot be carried out, even if 
they had good faith in their composition, we must 
point out the distinction between Italian opera- 
houses as managed in this country and our ordinary 
theatres. In the latter undertakings no subscrip- 
tions are asked for, and the general public are 
guided by the bills of the day as to the entertain- 
ments they will pay to see. An Italian opera- 
house has quite another mode of doing business. 
As is generally known, the directors are men of no 
capital ; they trade on the subscriptions they can 
raise before the season begins, and if capital be 
employed the Chancery Courts have afforded us 
the information over and over again, that it is 
not that of the Impresario, but is raised from 
the pockets of ardent amateurs who are infected 
with opera-mania. The substantial capitalists 
of Italian opera-houses are the librarians and 
music publishers, and, as is quite notorious, these 
tradesmen are men of business, who are guided 
mainly, we might add solely, in the number of 
boxes and stalls they subscribe for, by the prospec- 
tus of the Impresario; they issue his manifesto 
to their clients and customers with their names 
attached as indirect guarantee that the pledges in 
the programme will be duly carried out. The 





manager's promises are, therefore, an essential 
element, and the most influential consideration 
operating on the minds of box and stall specula. 
tors. The prospectus is, in fact, a promissory note: 
the items of the former, if not expressed in money, 
distinctly bind the issuer to honour the bill when 
it becomes due. When an operatic prospectus 
appears and contains a long list of new wor 

and many names of fresh artists, and neither the 
works are done nor the singers appear, it is evident 
that it must be taken in the light of a dishonoured 
bill of exchange. Of late years the recklessness 
with which these Opera prospectuses have been 
drawn up has provoked the expression of strong 
terms of indignation from subscribers, who find 
that on their subscription night they must submit 
to have inferior artists and hackneyed works pre- 
sented, whilst on the off-nights, or “ extra nights,” 
as they are termed, the stars of the troupe and the 
novelties of the season (the latter not being, 
perhaps, in these days, of much moment) are with- 
held. The Impresarios shelter themselves under a 
general disclaimer, that they can only be guided 
by “circumstances” whether the prospectus will 
be strictly executed ; but our contention is, repre- 
senting the interests of the independent and paying 
public, that the promises are made haphazard as 
to casts, and as to novelties and revivals with a 
real knowledge that it isa physical impossibility these 
can be produced. In last week’s Atheneum we 
referred to the extraordinary differences between 
pledges and performances in the Covent Garden 
prospectus, and we have now to indicate how far 
the Drury Lane programme has been fulfilled. 
First, let us record what operas have been per- 
formed, and the list stands thus :—Beethoven— 
‘Fidelio.’ Rossini—‘Semiramide, ‘Il Barbiere,’ 
M. Gounod—‘ Faust.” Cherubini—‘Les Deux 
Journées,.’ Meyerbeer—‘ Les Huguenots.’ Flotow— 
‘Marta’ Mozart—‘ Nozze di Figaro” Verdi— 
‘Traviata,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Rigoletto.’ Bellini— 
‘Norma, ‘Sonnambula.”’ Donizetti—‘ Lucrezia) 
‘Linda, ‘Lucia’ ‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘La Figlia’? 
Thus, between Saturday, the 6th of April, when 
the season was commenced with ‘Fidelio, and 
Saturday, the 27th of July, when it ended with 
‘Semiramide,’ eighteen operas have been produced. 
Now let us refer to the prospectus and notify the 
omissions : first, there 1s the Italian adaptation of 
Auber’s ‘Diamans de la Couronne,’ called ‘ Cate- 
rina,’ the cast of which named Mdlle. Marimon, 
Mdlle. Roze, M. Capoul, and Signor Borella, as 
chief singers. Next, we have the ‘ Mignon’ of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, with Mdlle. Nilsson, Mdlle. 
Marimon, and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, M. 
Capoul, Signori Mendioroz, Agnesi, and others, 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Dinorah’ stands next, with Mdlle. 
Marimon, Mdlle. Bauermeister, and Madame 


Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Fancelli, Mendioroz, and . 


Agnesi. Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ was allotted to 
Mesdames Tietjens, Nilsson, and Kellogg, Sig- 
nori Mendioroz, Borella, Foli, Zoboli, Cam- 
panini and Vizzani. Weber's ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ was 
assigned to Mesdames Tietjens, Colombo, Bauer- 
meister, Signori Vizzani, Foli, Meo, Rinaldini, and 
Borella. Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Maschera’ was speci- 
fied with Mesdames Tietjens, Grossi, Trebelli- 
Bettini, M. Capoul, Signori Rota, Agnesi, and 
Foli. Donizetti’s ‘Anna Bolena, which had such 
a decided success last season, was associated with 
the names of Mesdames Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Signori Vizzani and Agnesi. Mdlle. Nilsson was 
promised for Desdemona in Rossini’s ‘Otello,’ a 
part in which she met with such favourable notice 
during Mr. Wood’s tenancy of Drury Lane in 
1871, when Mr. Jarrett was director. Finally, 
the above formidable list of operas mentioned with 
casts in the prospectus of this year must receive 
another addition in Mozart’s ‘Flauto Magico,’ the 
artists in which were to have been Mesdames 
Tietjens, Marimon or Grossi, Colombo, Roze, 
Trebelli-Bettini, Bauermeister, Signori Vizzanl, 
Mendioroz, and Foli. 

As regards the engagements of principals, there 
were two omissions—Mdlle. Bundsen, from Stoek- 
holm, and Signor Meo, a basso, from Moscow; 
but of the newly imported artists, two prizes were 
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—— 
certainly drawn in the new tenor, Signor Cam 

pini, and in the new baritone, Signor Rota. The 
former is the most important importation for many 
ears past. Eight times did he sing as Gennaro, 
jn ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ besides ——s as Edgardo 
(‘Lucia’), Manrico (*Trovatore’), Lionello (‘ Marta’), 
the Duke (‘Rigoletto’), and Alfredo (‘Traviata’). 
In every character he made his mark; for with 
defects and inequalities, which time doubtless will 
remove, he has the rare faculty of never ‘aoa 
with his audience before he has excited them to 
an enthusiastic manifestation. He has youth on 
his side; his voice is full of charm; he is graceful 
as an actor, who can always be en scdne, and he 
bids fair to prove that the race of great tenors is 
not exhausted. Signor Rota has a fine presence, 
a good quality of voice, albeit somewhat rough 
and tremulous at times, and is an excellent actor. 
As regards the return of Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud 
and of Mdlle. Kellogg, there can be no doubt that 
both singers have deteriorated by their transatlantic 
tours, having acquired additional energy at the 
expense of grace and refinement. The Swedish 
songstress and the American artist, however, re- 
trieved their laurels in the ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ as 
they sang infinitely better than in any other works 
in which they had appeared, and were much less 
demonstrative. Mdlle. Tietjens in ‘Fidelio,’ 
in ‘Norma,’ in the ‘Due Giornate,’ in the ‘ Nozze 
di Figaro,’ in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ in Valentina, and, 
above all, in ‘Semiramide, maintained her supre- 
macy as the only successor of the Pasta, Grisi, 
Malibran, and Viardot line of parts. Mdlle. 
Marimon was a marked improvement upon last 
season both in singing and acting, and held her 
own bravely. Signor Agnesi’s services have been 
inestimable, as also those of the charming and 
sympathetic contralto, Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 

On the general execution of the works, there 
has been but one voice, of unequivocal eulogium. 
Unanimity amongst the critical fraternity at all 
events prevails as regards the magnificent ensembles 
secured through the skill of Sir Michael Costa, 
who in two seasons has created a new orchestra, 
which can cope in tone and execution with the 
most boasted bands of Germany, Italy, and France. 

We consider that two great mistakes have been 
made this season by Mr. ~—— and mistakes 
in musical management earn Talleyrand’s definition 
of diplomatic blunders. The withdrawal of Cheru- 
bini’s masterpiece, ‘ Le Due Giornate,’ after a per- 
formance of extraordinary excellence in the ensemble, 
and after the reception given to the production by 
the largest body of artists and amateurs ever 
assembled within the Drury Lane walls, can admit 
of no possible palliation in the way of excuse. It 
is poor consolation to be told that this opera is to 
inaugurate the season of 1873, when so much 
damage has been done to its future by the attacks 
upon fashionable taste which followed the non- 
repetition of the work. Then, as regards ‘Les 
Diamans de la Couronne,’ gossip asserts that it 
was quite ready two or three nights before the 
close of the season; and to announce its with- 
drawal because the operatic campaign had been so 
successful was one of the most lame and impotent 
apologies ever made by an Impresario. 

There is one point connected with the operatic 
management to which the Atheneum drew special 
attention some time since, and which has been 
subsequently referred to in the Times—namely, 
the exorbitant salaries now paid to “stars,” the 
¢ffect of which is, that Impresarios will not or 
cannot go to any expense in producing novelties, 
so as to recoup themselves and to pay their great 
expenses ; they cannot afford to bring out any but 
familiar operas, with the attraction of the stars. 
But the evil has arisen partly from the managers 
themselves, who resort to all schemes and exercise 
all influences to puff their pet singers, and a great 
deal owing to the extravagance of criticism in 
making the pretensions of these stars much too 
prominent. After all, a soprano or a tenor is but 
the unit in a cast, and there must be more than 
one adequate representative thereof, not to mention 
the part-singing of the choralists and the instru- 
mental skill of the players. If the operatic public 





had the paving of attending rehearsals, many of 
their delusions as to singers would be dispelled ; 
they would be astounded to find how artists are 
created by the mixed exercise of the functions of 
a musical director and of a stage manager. When 
the time shall come that the masterpieces of 
master-minds be rendered quite familiar by effec- 
tive ensembles, much of the trash of the ordinary 
répertoire will be no more heard ; but we fear that 
it is not during the excitement of a brief fashionable 
season the reform will take place. How is it possible, 
with the concerts at which the operatic singers are 
now farmed, to find time for proper rehearsals, espe- 
cially as the opera nights have been so much 
increased ! 





THE LATE SIGNOR CARAFA, 


Tue death of Carafa, in Paris, is announced to 
have taken place on the 26th ult., in his eighty- 
seventh year. His operas have long since been 
forgotten, but he occupied a prominent position at 
the early period of his career. Michael Henry 
Carafa was born in Naples, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1785, according to Fétis, and the 17th of 
November, 1787, according to M. Félix Clément. 
He was educated as a musician at the College of 
La Nunziatella, first, and afterwards at the Con- 
servatoire of Loretto. He was in the army of 
Joachim Murat, attained the rank of Captain 
of Hussars, and was in the Russian campaign of 
1812. After the restoration of the Bourbon branch 
at Naples, Carafa retired from military service, and 
resumed his career as a composer. His first work 
was ‘Il Vascello d’Occidente,’ at the Fondo, Naples, 
in 1814, followed by the ‘Gelosia Corsetta’ in 
1815, ‘Gabriella di Vergi’ in 1816, ‘ Iphigenia in 
Tauride’ in 1817, and, in subsequent years, ‘ Adele 
di Lusignano,’ ‘ Berenice in Siria,’ ‘ Elisabetta,’ and 
‘Gli due Figari,’ all brought out in Italy. In 1821 
he went to Paris, and at the Opéra Comique pro- 
duced ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ in 1821, succeeded by the 
‘ Solitaire’ in 1822, the libretto by Planard. The 
‘Solitaire’ was the most popular of his operas. 
Scribe and Mélesville supplied him with the libretto 
of the ‘ Valet de Chambre’ in 1823. In the follow- 
ing year ‘L’Auberge Supposée’ appeared. His 
next venture was at the Académie Royale de 
Musique, in 1825, with ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant.’ 
He composed for Naples, ‘Tamerlane’; for Rome, 
‘La Cappriciosa ed il Soldato’ and ‘ Eufemio di 
Messina,’ and ‘Abufar’ for Vienna. In 1825, he 
had ‘Il Sonnambulo,’ for Milan, and in 1826, ‘II 
Paria,’ for Venice. He then ceased to write for 
his native country, and in 1827 his three-act 
opera, ‘ Masaniello,’ was represented at the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, which work, full of beauty as 
it was, was extinguished by Auber’s ‘ Muette 
de Portici’ His prolific pen did not, however, 
cease ; ‘ Violette’ and ‘Jenny’ followed. In 1829, he 
set Sir Walter Scott's romance, ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ for the Italian Opera in Paris, and 
in this ‘Nozze di Lammermoor’ Madame Sontag 
was the Lucia. He selected another of Scott's 
novels, ‘La Prison d’Edimbourg,’ for the Salle 
Favart in 1833. The music allotted to Effie and 
Jenny Deans was much admired, and there was a 
fine finale to the second act. His other operas 
were ‘L/Orgie,’ ‘Le Livre de l’Ermite, ‘L’Au- 
berge d’Auray,’ ‘Une Journée de La Fronde,’ ‘ La 
Grande Duchesse’; his last opera was ‘ Thérése,’ in 
1838. He composed, at the request of Rossini, 
some ballet music when the French version of 
‘Semiramide’ was produced at the Grand Opera- 
house, for the sisters Carlotta and Barbara Mar- 
chisio. was naturalized in 1834, and was 
the successor of Lesueur as Member of the 
Institute. He was also named Professor of Com- 
position at the Conservatoire. His operas had 
the defect of not being original, but he has left 
some charming compositions, and he wrote well 
for the voice. He was a kind-hearted man. Out 
of his numerous works, the materials for two or 
three excellent operas could be easily gleaned. It 
is sad to read that at this veteran’s funeral, on 
Tuesday, “Il y avait peu d’assistans.” 











Musical Gossip. 


Sir J. Bevepicr's opera, ‘The Lily of Kil- 
larney,’ was performed at the Crystal Palace last 
Tuesday afternoon, conducted by Mr. Manns, 
The principal singers were Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Palmer, Messrs. 
G. Perren, Aynsley Cook, Cotte, Marler, and 
Tempest. 

Tue Musical Festivals this autumn will be at 
Worcester, from the 10th to the 13th of September; 
and at Norwich, from the 16th to the 20th of 
September. 


A musicaAL’ Festival, in connexion with the 
Home for Little Boys, took place last Saturday in 
the Royal Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Proudman, conductor. The youthful band 

layed the March of the Priests from Sir M. 

osta’s ‘ Eli,’ Rossini’s “Cujus Animam,” from the 
‘Stabat Mater, the National Anthem, operatic 
selections, &c. The choir numbered 1,500 voices, 
and sang both sacred and secular pieces. 


A watTionaL Holiday Festival Concert is an- 
nounced for next Monday, being the Bank Holi- 
day by act of Parliament. Sir Julius Benedict 
will be the conductor, and the chief singers are 
Madame Parepa-Rosa, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Foli. 


AN interchange of courtesies and testimonials 
took place in the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon, the Royal Albert Hall choir presenting 
their conductor with a gold-mounted ivory biton 
and music-desk, an illuminated address, with a 
purse, to cover the losses of the recent concert 
given by the composer in St. James’s Hall, and M. 
Gounod treating his choral members and admirers 
to a luncheon. The programme of music, executed 
under his direction, was principally the pieces 
heard at the South Kensington concert hall, with 
the addition of orchestral items from M. Gounod’s 
works, ‘ Mireille,’ ‘ Faust,’ and ‘ La Reine de Saba.’ 
There was one novelty, a sacred song, “To God ye 
choir above,” with accompaniment of piano and 
wind instruments, solo for soprano (Mrs. Weldon), 
and chorus, which seemed to please the auditory. 
Dr. Stainer, of St. Paul’s, presided at the organ, 
and played right well two solos. 

Mr. Jarretr has returned from Vienna, and 
has completed his arrangements for the Italian 
Opera season in New York, at the Academy of 
Music, his chief stars being Madame Pauline 
Lucca and Miss Kellogg. 

Mapame Parera-Rosa, having accepted an 
engagement for the Italian Opera season at Cairo, 
has declined the contract forwarded to her for 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, for which cities 
Herr Rosa was offered the post of joint-conductor 
with Signor Bevignani. In 1873, Herr and 
Madame Rosa will make another tour with an 
English Opera Company in the United States. 

Tue Paris Municipal Council has authorized the 
outlay of 3,200/., to repair the Théitre Lyrique 
sufficiently to enable any speculator to recommence 
the operatic or dramatic direction thereof. 

M. Cartes Lecocg, the composer of the 
‘Cent Vierges,’ is writing a new opera, ‘La Fille 
de Madame Angot,’ for the Brussels Fantaisies- 
Parisiennes. 

Tue death of M. Sélim-Francois Dufour, for 
sixteen years director of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale of Paris, on the 25th ult., in his seventy- 
third year, is announced. He was also for some 
time manager of the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, 
and Vice-President of the Société des Auteurs, 
Compositeurs, et Editeurs in Paris. M. Dufour 
was partner with M. G. Brandus of the music- 
publishing firm in the Rue Richelieu, where 
Meyerbeer’s operas and other compositions were 
published. M. Dufour was much respected, and 
at his funeral last Saturday there was a large 
assemblage of his friends, and celebrities in the 
literary, dramatic, and musical circles. At the 
service in St. Roch Church, M. Verviotte’s ‘ Messe 
des Morts’ was executed by the choir, and the 
new baritone, M, Caillot, sang the ‘Pie Jesu’ of 
M. Faure, 
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Sianor Hersin’s new opera, ‘I tre Regni, il 
bene e il male,’ has been successfully produced at 
the Fenice in Naples. Signor Cagnoni’s ‘ Giralda,’ 
which dates from Milan twenty years since, having 
been retouched by the composer, was given in 
Florence at the Principe Umberto ; he was recalled 
sixteen times ; the chief singers were Madame de 
Baillou, Signori Piazza, Adolfi, and Fioravanti. 


A yew orchestral school will be opened next 
month in Weimar, under the direction of Herr 
Miiller-Hartung. Every instrument will be taught 
in this academy, as well as part-singing, to form 

rincipals and choralists. We learn that at the 
Berlin Academy of Music, Herr Joachim, the 
principal, has been supplied with additional 
authority to improve the study of music in all its 
branches, but specially for the concert-room and 
the stage. M. Faure has been directing the 

ractice of the pupils in the Brussels Conservatoire. 

he competitions in the Paris Conservatoire 
recently have developed much average vocal and 
instrumental ability. In all the institutions in 
Germany, Belgium, and France, we have referred 
to above, the Governments who subsidize take an 
active part in the management of the schools. It 
remains to be seen whether the proposed amalga- 
mation of the Royal Academy of Music Com- 
mittee with the Royal Albert Hall managers will 
be carried out, and how far our Government will 
lend their aid beyond the 500/. allowed to the 
Academy. 
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Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Par le Chevalier 

de Chatelain. Vol. V. (Rolandi.) 
VoLTaIreE was right. ‘‘ Les poétes ne se tra- 
duisent pas.” An able translator may be (as 
he should be) perfectly acquainted with the 
language he is abont to translate, he should be 
also thoroughly equal to the handling of his 
own with skill and dexterity. He may be 
able to understand, imagine, and feel, all that 
the foreign writer expresses, implies, or sug- 
gests. At the end of all, the best translation, 
with regard to its original, is only as a wood- 
cut to the finest painting. There is a general 
resemblance, but fine details, and, above all, 
colour, are altogether wanting. The first are 
slurred over; the second altogether defies 
imitation. We believe it is generally agreed, 
that as the generation of ideas is not the same 
in the minds of persons of ditferent nation- 
alities, so all translators must be always far 
away from the literal text. Exception may be 
taken to this rule as far as we may apply it to 
English and German generally, and, above all, 
as we may apply it in particular to such of our 
English ballads as have been translated into 
German by Freiligrath. In the latter case 
really nothing seems lost, 

M. de Chatelain’s estimate of himself, if we 
may judge from his prefacesand the testimonials 
he is fond of quoting, is not a low one. He is 
undoubtedly industrious, persevering, skilful, 
and often happy in his rendering of difficult 
English phrases ; but we should think more of 
him if he thought less of himself, and less of 
what is said about him. He recalls to our mind 
the observation made by La Harpe, namely : 
“Si toute vanité est ridicule, il n’y en a pas 
qui le soit autant que la vanité d’un traduc- 
teur.” Certainly, there are many passages in 
M. de Chatelain’s translations which should 
rather cure than cherish his vanity. On open- 
ing this volume,—of 500 closely-printed pages 
translated from numerous English and Ame- 
rican authors,—the first sentence on which we 
happen to look is from the mouth of Hamlet. 





—La main qui travaille peu a le tact peu 
délicat !” The Chevalier might as well say that 
“blanc” is the French for “black.” In the 
above sentence, he makes Shakspeare say the 
exact contrary of what he has set down for 
Hamlet, in English, namely, “The hand of 
little employment hath the daintier sense.” 
After thus cutting his own fingers over a frag- 
ment of ‘Hamlet,’ M. de Chatelain takes 
courage, and “traduces” the whole of ‘ Richard 
the Third’ into French. Portions are done 
singularly well ; but the translator is often free 
and easy, and if the proper word will not come 
when it is wanted, he takes the first that comes 
to hand, and that in spite of taste, judgment, 
and chronology. 

And all the clouds that lower’d upon our house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried, 
is rendered :— 

Nos troubles dans la mer ont mis leur polémique, 


which is a thorough French dressing of the 
exquisite polished material. The exigencies 
of rhyme or measure lead to other liberties. 
Glo’ster simply says that he is “not shaped 
for sportive tricks”; M. de Chatelain adds to 
his translation, “et c’est fort ennuyeux!” 
which expression of being bored by the cir- 
cumstance is less vulgar than the “ Ha! c’est 
crinement beau!” for “All the world to 
nothing !”—the summing up of Glo’ster’s 
odds against his winning Lady Anne. “ Crane- 
ment” is not even a French word. It 
belongs to slang. It is like “jolly,” as used 
in English by fast young ladies; and “ Ha! 
que c’est cranement ga!” is the burden of a 
French slang song, popular a quarter of a 
century ago. But there is something more 
comic than this in the French Glo’ster. 
Shakspeare makes him say— 

—— I, in this weak, piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun. 
The Frenchified Glo’ster puts it quite a sa 
mode Francaise :— 

Moi qui n’ai de loisir que voir ma silhouette 

Danser sous le soleil d’une fagon follette ! 
And the same words are put as conveying the 
one and the same meaning in the following 
passage : 

Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. 





Luis brillant soleil, en attendant qu’achéte 
Un miroir pour mieux voir passer ma silhouette. 
It would have been as reasonable for 
Shakspeare’s Richard to have spoken of his 
daguerreotype as for M. de Chatelain’s to 
speak of his st/houette. The last word was 
not known in France till the middle of the 
last century. M. Silhouette was a French 
Minister who recommended economy and 
thrift. His adversaries laughed at him ; and, 
inventing the profile portrait cut out of black 
paper, as economical and thrifty when applied to 
the encouragement of Art, they gave to it the 
Minister's name, and a black profile is still 
called a silhouette. Glo’ster, however, could 
never have heard the word, even if he had 
been brought up in Paris. What should we 
think if, in ordering White Surrey to be 
saddled for the field to-morrow, Richard had 
told his groom to strap his mackintosh 
behind the saddle? One absurdity would not 

be greater than the other. 
On the other hand, where the translator 
has an opportunity for simplicity of expression, 





he avoids it. Of ‘‘ My lord, stand back, and 
et the coffin pass,” he makes— 
Arritre monseigneur, laissez passer le sort ! 
Ce sort est un cercueil. 

We cannot fancy a plain English soldier telling 
Richard to let destiny pass, and then explaining 
that by the word he certainly meant nothing 
but the coffin to which Glo’ster had alluded! 
In fact, the translator misses the essence where 
it is fine. Lady Anne’s “Ill rest betide the 
chamber where thou liest!”—which is not 
without dignity—is reduced to the remark of 
a smart and not particularly modest soubrette ; 
“On aurait bon repos dans la chambre oi ty 
couches!” In like way he converts into mere 
slang Glo’ster’s remark on his being a Plan- 
tagenet, as her former husband had been: 
“The self-same name, but one of better nature!’ 
Not exactly so, says the Chevalier: ‘Le méme 
nom, c’est vrai; mais des maris la créme! ”— 
which is a phrase for a rollicking burlesque, 
but not for an historical tragedy. We pass 
over other examples, till we come to a notable 
one. When the little York is chidden by the 
Prince of Wales for begging his uncle Glo’ster’s 
dagger, the boy-duke replies, that “it is but a 
toy” he asks for. M. de Chatelain’s little duke 
says of it, “Ce n’est le Pérou!” He could 
have known no more of Peru than he could of 
Californian gold-diggings or of the diamond 
beds in South Africa. Quite as opposite to 
Shakspeare’s colouring is the tone which is 
given to the French Glo’ster. The latter swears 
more than once by St. Venus !—and servile 
Buckingham naturally enough swears as his 
master—that is, his French master—swears, 
His master, however, shows some variety of 
oath, at least when the rhyme exacts it, by 
giving Venus an alias, that of St. Cypris, 
These are saints who would be hard to find in 
any Calendar. M. de Chatelain goes out of 
his way to seek vulgarisms which he doubtless 
deems amusing. He even makes a thrust at 
the Londoners, which is not to be found in 
Shakspeare. The Scrivener hangs up the 
indictment of Hastings, “That it may be 
to-day read o’er in Paul’s.” The translator 
adds, “pour des cockneys amuser I|’ennui!” 
We might go on with droll samples from this 
curious translation from Shakspeare. It has 
its merits undoubtedly, but the reader is sure 
to be most amused by the eccentricities, of 
which we might have given many more samples. 
Of these at last we grow weary, and we are 
tempted to say to the translator at last, as 
Richard says to Buckingham, “ Thou troublest 
me; I’m not i’ the vein!” But we should not 
employ M. de Chatelain’s French version of 
those candid words—“ Tu m’embétes! voila!” 








‘THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 

Ir Scott had yielded to the counsel of a fair 
cousin, he would never have finished one of the 
most popular of his poems, and then where would 
have been half-a-dozen of our dramatic authors? 
In 1810, immediately after the poem was stirring 
the popular heart, it was turned into a melo-drama 
by Dibdin, for the Surrey. He probably was not 
longer about it than he was about his burlesque 
extravaganza, ‘Don Giovanni; or, a Spectre on 
Horseback,’ which he accomplished between 
Saturday night and Sunday morning, after 
witnessing a representation of Mozart’s opera. 
The Surrey Fitzjames was Elliston ; T. P. Cooke 
was the Roderick Dhu; and Sally Booth, as she 
was affectionately called, played Ellen. : 

In the following year, 1811, dramatic versions 
of the poem were acted in Edinburgh; and in 
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London, at Covent Garden. In the Scottish 
capital, Henry Siddons and his wife played Fitz- 
james and Ellen ; Roderick Dhu was acted by 
Terry, who lives in some memories only as a comic 
actor. This piece was by Eyre. 

The drama at Covent Garden was iy Morton; 
its name, ‘The Knight of Snowdoun.’ The Knight 
was gallantly played by Charles Kemble ; Rode- 
rick Dhu by Young; a part was made for Liston 
(Macloon, in love with Ellen !); and the Ellen was 
again Miss S. Booth, who was thus the original 
representative of two Ladies of the Lake. 

In 1812 suit was followed at Bath ; Mrs. Vining 
was the Lady, and poor Blanche of Devon was per- 
formed by Miss Kelly, the only survivor of all who 
originally played in the Bath ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 
The disguised King and the dark Roderick were 
represented by Abbot and Sowerby. An especial 
hit was made by the actor who played Allan 
Baine, Mr. Charlton. His sons, like the son of 
Young and other Thespians, took orders, and pros- 
pered in the Church. 

We must put on record another drama founded 
on the poem, called after it, and acted at the little 
theatre in Tottenham Street. Mr. Beverly, who 
is supplying the scenery for the piece about to 
appear at Drury Lane, may remember how, in the 
time of those able actors, his father and mother, 
‘The Lady of the Lake’ was excellently interpreted 
at the Regency Theatre, and that the Fitzjames 
of Lewis and the Roderick of Mortimer were parts 
that made those players famous in their little day. 

About the same time (1819) Rossini took the story 
of the poem for his opera‘ La Donna del Lago,’ which 
was produced at Naplesin 1819. It was in an Eng- 
lish version of this opera that Mrs. Alfred Shaw, at 
Drury Lane, gave such stirring testimony of her 
ability. Later, we have seen the hands of wretched 
burlesquers laid on the graceful poem, and marring 
all its exquisite beauty by their vulgarity. In the 
poor burlesque at the Adelphi, Mr. Toole was, of 
course, the real Mountain Dhu! 

And now Drury Lane is to give us a new adapta- 
tion of the popular poem. The drama is by Mr. Hal- 
liday, the scenery by Mr. Beverly. Mr. Sinclair, 
whose professional progress has been observed and 
appreciated by critics, will fill the part of Roderick. 
Mr, Fernandez will act Fitzjames, and Miss Jones, 
Ellen. Mr. Chatterton will produce the new 
drama on a scale of grandeur unusual even at 
Drury Lane. In care bestowed on details he may, 
perhaps, have been inspired by the memory of a 
characteristic fact on the part of Walter Scott. 
To test the truth of Fitzjames’s ride, described in 
the poem, the poet mounted a horse and rode the 
same course, from Loch Vennachar to Stirling 
Castle, within the time said to be taken by Fitzjames. 

The poet had smart censors. The dramatist 
will, probably, not be exempt from the same. A 
precise friend, to whom Scott read that part which 
describes the hounds plunging into the lake, to 
follow the boat in which Ellen and Fitzjames had 
embarked, thought little of poet or poem, for, as 
he said, if hounds after such a chase were allowed 
to do such a thing, they would be ruined for ever. 

Old Drury, then, opens her season of 1872-3 
with this romantic spectacle. A hundred years 
ago the older house opened (1772-3) with ‘Cym- 
beline’ and ‘The Lyar. Garrick and Barry led 
the company. It was the season in which the 
former produced his version of ‘ Hamlet,’ from 
which he ejected the grave-diggers! Covent Garden 
began (also in September) with ‘The Miser’ and 
‘The Deuce is in Him!’ Woodward and King 
were the leading players. The season is famous 
for the production of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
We much wish that Mr. Chatterton, before his 
curtain falls at the end of his dramatic year, may 
discover another Oliver Goldsmith, get from him 
as good a comedy, and set it on the stage with as 
able a company as the players were by whom it 
was originally acted ! 








Bramatic Gossip. 
A new drama, by Mr. H. J. Byron, will shortly 
be produced at the Gaiety Theatre. Miss Ada 





Cavendish has returned to this house, and re- 
appeared in ‘ Night and Morning.’ 

‘Nor suc a Foor as HE Looxs’ was produced, 
on Saturday night, at the Strand Theatre, with 
Mr. H. J. Byron in his original character of Sir 
Simon Simple, Mr. E. Terry as Mould, Mrs. Ray- 
mond as Mrs. Mould, and Miss A. Swanborough 
as Felicia. It was received with favour. 

A new theatre is to be built in Vienna for the 
Exhibition season of next year. There will be room 
for five thousand spectators in the auditorium. 
The director is to be Baron Schwartz, and the 
management intend bringing out Italian and 
French operas, comedies, and ballets, and announce 
Monster Concerts on certain festival occasions. 


A puay, in three acts, by Herr Otto Girndt, 
entitled ‘Die gefahrlichen Paragraphen, oder 
Deutsches Reichsstrafgesetz,’ has been performed 
with great success at the Munich Volkstheater. 

‘PrINcIPE E PapDRE,’ a new play, in five acts, 
written by Signor de Francesco, has been very 
well received at the Fiorentini Theatre, of Naples. 

Ar Lille, Mdlle. Agar has been giving a series 
of performances. ‘ Phédre,’ ‘ Horace,’ and ‘ Tartuffe’ 
have been the principal plays represented. 

MapamE JvupIg, who has been performing for 
100 nights, in ‘La Timbale d’Argent,’ at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens, is giving a series of performances 
at Marseilles. On the lst of August she is engaged 
to appear at the Théatre des Galeries, St. Hubert, 
Brussels, in her original part of Molda, in ‘La 
Timbale d’Argent.’ 

‘GIoBBE,’ a new tragedy in five acts, written in 
Italian verse by Marco Waldtuch, a young Russian, 
native of Odessa, has been published in Milan. 
The author is known by a treatise on ‘ Psycho- 
graphy,’ and he is said to be the first Russian who 
has published a work in Italian verse. 


Art the Amfiteatro Corea, of Rome, a piece, which 
was successful in Florence, but had previously 
failed at Milan, ‘Impara l Arte, by Leo Castel- 
nuovo, has been successful in Rome. 

Two plays by Herr Julius Rosen, which have lately 
been performed at the Dresden Hoftheater, have 
met with a moderate reception. The titles of these 
novelties are, ‘ Ein Teufel,’ and ‘Fromme Wiinsche,’ 
both in three acts. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


—. 


Oss.—Surely the lines quoted in your number of 


the 20th,— 
—— ho’ never ossed 
To throw a look at me.—Peak Song,— 
are from the French oser, to dare. This might 
also apply to the seafaring term, though more in 
the sense of venture. M. Dvuckwortu. 


In reply to your Correspondent, E. Jones, as to 
the meaning of the words “ Oss her,” I should say 
that the Captain gave it a provincial sound, the 
words being “Ease her,” which he pronounced 
according to his own dialect. The order given to 
the helmsman, “ Luff, man, luff,” means, bring her 
nearer the wind; and “Oss her,” or “ Ease her,” 
let her fall off. I have been an old Indian voyager, 
and have often heard the words “ Dyce, dyce,” which 
means thus, that is, keep her head as she is. The 
word quoted in the Derbyshire song can have 
nothing to do with the word in question. L. 


This word is in very frequent use amongst the 
working classes of the Staffordshire potteries, and 
is invariably used with the word about, as a 
command, thus: oss about it, 4.¢, “set about it,” 
“begin to do.” , Samvet Gorpon. 


Finally, a lady Correspondent states—“The word 
‘oss,’ pronounced ause, was in use in Lancashire 
some fifty years ago, in the sense of ‘ attempt,’ or 
‘try,—‘T’se ne’er ause to’ so-and-so. ‘Hie thee’ 
has also been in use.” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. C. H.—received. 





Erratum.—No. 2335, p. 109, col. 2, line $2 from foot, for 
** Andrew Hart” read Andrew Horne, 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———_ 
THE NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. By Miss Mary 


HEALEY, Author of ‘ Lakeville,’ ‘The Home Theatre,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 108. 6d. (This day. 


ACTS of GALLANTRY. By Lambton 
YOUNG, C.E., Seenstary of the Royal Humane Society. Givi 
a detail of ony Dot for which the Silver Medal of the Ro: 
Humane Society been granted during the last Forty-one Years; 
added to which, is the Warrant granting the Albert Medal, anda 
Detail of each of the Eighteen Acts for which this Decoration has 
been granted. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. [This day. 








CAPITAL BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By Writiam Btack. Eleventh 
and Cheaper Edition, small post 8vo. price 6s. with Frontispieee by 
F. Walker, A.R.A_., is now ready. 

*,* Mr. Walker's Original Drawing is now on Exhibition ai the Black 

and White Gallery, Egyptian Hall. 
By the same Author, 
1 LE ATTIRE. Third and Cheaper Edition. Small post 
0. 68. 


Visitors to the West of England should procure a Copy of 
LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Biack- 
MORE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 
By the same Author, 
a Yaveman. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
ce 


MY, WIFE AND L_ By H. B. Stowe. Small post 8vo. 

cloth, 68. 

HITHERTO. By the Author of ‘The Gayworthys.’ New 
Edition. 6s. 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING VOLUMES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


A capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 
The ADVENTURES of a BROWNIE. A New and Original 
Work. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With nume- 
7 Llustrations by Miss Paterson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges, 


POEMS. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. Crown 8vo. pp. 316, cloth extra, 53. 


NEW FOUR-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
GIRL’S BOOKS. A Series Written, Edited 


or Translated by the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Small 
post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. Price of each Volume, 


1. LITTLE SUNSHINE'’S HOLIDAY. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

2. The COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Groretana M, CRAIK, 

38. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


4. IS IT TRUE? Being Tales, Curious and Wonderful, for 
the Fireside. 


NEW THREE-SHILLINGS-AND-SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 


AUNT JOE'S SCRAP-BAG. By Louisa M. AtcorT. Square 
16mo. 38. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. Best Evition. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Complete in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE MEN. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. By H. B. Stowe. Small 
post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

JACK HAZARD and HIS FORTUNES: a Story of Adven- 
ture. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

BEN BURTON;; or, Born and Bred at Sea. By W. H. G. 

KINGSTON. With Illustrations by Sidney Hall. 


NEW HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
The BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 


sure-Books of Literature produced in the choicest style as Com- 
ponionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 


Flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk head bands and registers, 
STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. De BeRVILLE. 
DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS, KING of FRANCE, 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
ABDULLAH; or, the Four Leaves. By Epovarp LaBovt- 


LAYE. 
TAMS TALE and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 


VATHEK : an Oriental Romance. By WiLL1aAM BEcKFORD. 

The KING and the COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song. Edited by Professor MORLEY. 

WORDS of WELLINGTON. 

Dr. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. With 


Notes. 
SAsaers ROUND TABLE. With Biographical Introduc- 
on. 


The RELIGIO MEDICI, &c. By Sir Tuomas Brown, Knut. 
BALLAD POETRY of the AFFECTIONS. By Ropert 
BUCHANAN. 


COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL, &c. Preface byC. SWINBURNE. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, SENTENCES, and 
MAXIMS. Introduction by the Editor, &c. 
ESSAYS in MOSAIC. By Tuomas BALLANTYNE. 
MY UNCLE TOBY. Edited by P. Firzaeravp. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD’S REFLECTIONS; or, Moral Sentences 
and Maxims. " 
MEMOIRS of SOCRATES. For English Readers, Trans- 
lated by EDWARD LEVIEN, M.A. F.S.A. 
“We can bendy imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over.”-— Times. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


Small post 8vo. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price One Shilling, 
N ARGUMENT for the FINAL EXTINCTION 
of the LOST. By a BENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 
London: Longmans aud Co. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


ATURALISTIC POETRY, being me Eovays 
m the Progress of Nature-Study in Sacred Song during the las 
“Three Centuries. By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.C.8., M.R.S.L., 
¥.R.S.E., &c., Author of the * Life of the Marquis o of Worcester,’ &c. 
London: Sim kin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo; 
-and all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 68. 


HE KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, and other 
POEMS. By the Rev. 8. J. STONE, M.A, Pembroke College, 
“Oxford ; 5 Auteer, of ‘ The Thanksgiving Hymn on the Recovery of the 
ce 0 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








THE TWO L.’S. 
Ready this day, 1 vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


L,°v* and LAW; or, the 
By A. MACTAVISH. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


Two L.'s. 





Now ready, price Two Shillings, 
UR BLOOD RELATIONS; or, the Darwinian 


Theory. 
“ So grossly ignorant wong many of = “ our blood relations.” 
Revie * Descent of Man,’ Times, April 8, 1871. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Bath: R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge-street 


] DWARD J. FRANCIS, General big age and 

ey apt E will, on applicatio ion, be hap to forward 
Esti all kinds of Letter-Press Printing, | Artistic and 
Commercial "Sathography. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS on Mr. FRANCIS’S WORK. 
Times, March 31, 1871, on ‘Designs for Lace-Making.’—“ This 
handsome volume, printed at the Office of the Photo-Chromo-Lith, 
‘ives us aig Gonlens, reproduced in that process, for working various 
fin .. This process is as artistic as it is exact.” 











City Press.—* ‘The work, whether taken asa history of a civic guildor 
as a specimen of Typography and Chromo-lithographic Art, has no 
rival. The Reproductions of these various illustrations were entrusted 
to Edward J. Francis, by Peters they have been most faithfully and 
artistically executed by 8 process of Photo-chromo-lithography, and 
go accurately have they been fac- similed | that, by the uninitiated, they 
aight easily be taken for the originals. 


Publishers’ Circular.—‘*‘We may call attention to the very 
excellent fac-similes of Charters and_ other illustrations by Mr. 
Edward J. Francis, of Took’s-court. The Charters, which are the 
most remarkable of these, are in photo-chromo-lithography, and as 
mee pimiles e al if they do not indeed surpass, anything that we have 

Yharter of Henry the Fifth is as good as the original, with 
ito still brilliant illuminations, its faded ink, and the very tone of the 
aged and worn surface of the parchment. We are convinced that if it 
and the original were framed and hung side by side, it would be almost 
impossible to distinguish them. The same may be said of the larger 
Charter of James the First, a magnificent work, with the proper 
costumes of the Wardens introduced in the margin. Mr. Francis 
should exhibit these — io some Art Exhibition as specimens of the 
great utility of his art. 
Epwarp J. Fuawors, 4 and 22, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, 3s. 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE, 12s. 
-—— SOUTH GERMANY andthe TYROL. 12s, 
SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 
FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 
——— CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 
—— CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, 10s. 
——— ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 
—— SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
—— SICILY and PALERMO. 123, 
PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols, 24s, 
— RUSSIA, MOSCOW, and FINLAND. 15s 
DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN, 
































—— SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2vols. 24s. 
— BOMBAY. 12s, 
——- MADRAS. 12s. 


TURKEY in the EAST and CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 15s. 


—— GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. 15s, 





MURRAY’S KNAPSACEK GUIDES, 
ITALY. 68 
The TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 6s. 





JouN Mougray, Albemarle-street. 








MIDDLEMARCH, by GEORGE ELIOT. 


BOOK V., THE DEAD HAND, 
Is now Published, price 5s. 


Wittiam Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is Published, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. 
Originally Published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
8 vols. post Svo. 
Wit1i1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘LORNA DOONE,’ 








This Day is Published, 


MEMOIR OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


A CHAPTER OF RECENT FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Edward Irving,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 4s. 


Wit1t1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES, 
Now Ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENCLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH NINE MAPS. 


Contents. 
Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, 
Ponies and Guides—Heights of Mountains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 
WINDERMERE, LANGDALE, GRASMERE, CONISTON, Keswick, BuTrerMERE, WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS, 
containing full Information and Instructions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 


* The Sections relating to KESWICK and WINDERMERE (including Langdale), are also published separately, with Maps, 


ss price 1s. 6d. each, 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





TO TOURISTS. 


Gratis on application, or per Post for Penny Stamp, 


STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATALOCUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, with Index Maps to the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Registered for Transmission Abroad, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
DEVOTED to all BRANCHES of HORTICULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence; post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








“FIELD’S PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 
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lle hate SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Recently added to the Series. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. The aim has 
been to combine simplicity and fullness in teaching the first four 
Rules and Elementary Fractions. 1s. 

SPELLING for BEGINNERS: a Method of teach- 
ing Reading and Spelling at the same time. 1s. 

POETRY for BEGINNERS: a Collection of Short 
and Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. Revised Edition. 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 31st-Edition, 
1g. ; or, with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d.—QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 
MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS (above seventy 

large and small). 1s. 6d.; 28. 6d. coloured. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The above Maps com- 
plete in all but the names, to be filled in by the Learner. 12. 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. Is. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 47th Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 


or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 


The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Composition. 33rd Edition, 1s. 6¢.—KEY, 3s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 11th Edition, 1s. 6d.— 
KEY, 4s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIO. A Systematic 
Course of Numerical Reasoning and C mu tetions Ob ey a 
numerous Exerzises. By JAMES CORN Ph. 

J.G. FITCH, M.A. 13th Edition, corrected and enlarged, x 6d. 
*,* In both Arithmetics the “Decimal System” is explained, and 
numerous questions are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method. 

In the ‘Science of Arithmetic’ (pp. 328, et seg.), and in an Appendix 

to the ‘ School Arithmetic,’ is an explanation of the “ Metric System,” 


with accompanying Exercises. 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 57th Edition, 
1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 
“This simple introduction is as good a book as can be ~~ xd 


tor. 
ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM. 
MAR. 45th Edition, 2s. red leather; 1. 9d. cloth. 


london: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Hamilton ~ Ons Whittaker & Co. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 





Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
London: 37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh, and Dublin, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Invested Assets on 31st paps _ ee -- £5,394,653 
Income for the past year . ° £502, 
Policies effected during the pre sent Y ear ‘on ‘the Participating Scale 
eae will share in the Profits to be made up to 31st of December, 














lieati. 





Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on 


7a Mifay, 1 ——— GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
EATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3l. to 6l. 5s. insures 1,0001. at Death, oran 
allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injury—ONE out of every 
12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 








HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 





()SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEADS., 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, London. 


HWAtit?Ss & RE ED, 
CLOCKMAKERS, 
4, ROSOMAN-STREET, CLERKENWELL, London, 
have the honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they 
undertake Contracts, by the year or half-year, for winding and regu- 
ping (including repairs, if desired) all kinds of Clocks, ‘Time-pieces, 


“ee “deseription of Clocks, Chiming-Machines, &c., made of the 
best materials and workmanship, at their Factory, 4, Rosoman- 


street, Clerkenwell. 
Established 1740. 














J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

the Royal Fami ily, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, 
and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London ; 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Tra- 
velling and Tourists’ Suits, from 2} guineas; ditto Trousers, 
from 148.; Shower-proof Tweed Overcoats, from * ° # Rs Silk 
Lapels, 218. For A’ and September Shooting: NICOLL’S 
Cheviot — 14 1b pe nea Jacket, with cartridge acd ck’ pe packer 
and stro! en, resisting the thorn and 

to to this te e ‘climate. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 

NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in New Styles, from 21s. ; 
pate Bon ae from 528.; Evening mee Suits, from 55s.; High bland 
Suits, ; also the new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s. 
Summer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s. ; in ‘Melton 


cloths, from 2 
R LADIES.—H. J.NICOLL’S Riding Habits, 


in various Coloured Tweed, Melton, ond = erfine cloths, from 
82. 38. to 8l. 88. pPestgions, me 31s. 6d.; Ridin rimmed, from 21s. ; 
Waterproof Tweed C loaks, from 218. Fas Basble Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
BRANCHES: 10, Mosley - street, ‘Manchester ; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 39,  New-street, Birmingham. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is th 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no test can it be distinguished fro: 





Fiddle Bead hag 's 
| or Old no 
Silver pees shell 


&. 8. d.\&. ae, 8. d. 
| Ly ws or Myocns, ve oes 1 = 0) 2 4 0240 
Desi 01701 0 
tA oe . Das 0019 0110 
These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least 
equal to what other houses are se! as their first quality at very 
much higher prices. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table uate Sonam qa = = * a 3 0 per dozen. 
ea 8 
Tea and C Coffee Sets from 32. Tbe. "to ail. ‘6s. ; Dish Covers from 91. to 
26l.; Corner Dishes, 7l. 10s. to 181. 18s.; Warmers, 71. 2s. 6d. to 
152. 15¢.; Biscuit Boxes from 128. to él. 5s.: Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
&e., at proportionate p: rices. 
The largest stock 5 existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks 
and Fish. eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


PATTERNS. 














PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & bance RUTHIN,” 
eee rare their. h - 4 ; pork. Set By erywhere, a Wrolesale oe 
uthin, } y 
Sons, Henrietta-street, Carenaiek. a avece oo. ipmmmaed 


ALT& CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
ae = in — on in Cot. “inthe finest condition. 
m 
Port—Cockburn's U 's Old Crust a dls. 359. "hoes i ae a = = 
Sherry—S. Fino, 39s.; Fino, 31s. ; 3 MBit or Gold, 248. per doz, 
Claret—Good, 128.; Superior, 158., 188., 218., per doz. 


MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 


PURE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use:— 


128. as. 18 o. 248. =e =. 488. per dozen. 
308. 
See. 428. 488. Gos. 668. per dozen, 











Reda and W White Burgundy 248. 308, 368. 488. 60s. per dozen. 
Ta 188. 208. per dozen. 
_— 8. 248. per dozen. 





evevececes 208. 
She a» 208. 248, 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port Of various sages oe 248. 308. 368. 428. 48s. per dozen. 
Pale Brandy . 488. 608. 723. 81s. per dozen, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 





pe & BUTLER, 155 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Originally established a.p. 1667. 

[ue WINE COMMISSION AGENCY, 
53, Charing Cross, corner of Spring Gardens. 
SPECIALITES. 

Scharzberg—sparkling, the finest of Moselles ; Gclionte, dry, with 
a deliciously slight flavour of the Muscate tel gra ° 
1868 Rudersheim Berg—still Hock, of light sol ‘colour, good 
dy, most delicious aroma, very fine. recommended 42s. 
a Moselle ; Beautiful atl flay our, without 





eo . os eo +. 428, 
Sparkling & delicious red Hock +: a +. 428. 
Chriowits Hungarian, special gro wth 248. 


irect from the grower, (no intermediate profits 
belug =, both dry and extra cry; equal to the highest 
priced 
For further cratic of ‘the ‘Agency’ ‘8 system. ‘of sup lying the 
Consumer direct Lag the Grower and Shipper with eve description 
of Wine and Brandy, sappky te as a profit a commission of 74 per cent. 
(1s. 6d. in the poun y, a to the Wine Commission Agency, No. 58, 
Charing Cross. Terms, 





WittiaM 8. BURTON, Furnishing I t t 

to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, pth A.W ae 
- 850 Wiagtestions of his unrivalled Stock, = List of Prices and 
Plans of the iy large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, ae my and 1, New- 
man-yard. yt The cost of ‘delivering Goods to the mest ae 

rts of the United Kingdom by railway is ising WILLIAM 8. 

URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


W HITEHEAD'S SOLID ESSENCE of BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 
Of all Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAU CES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZENBY&SON, Sete Ppepetotons ofthecelebrated Recsiote and 
aye y oe of the ,PICKLE AUCES,and CONDIMENTS so 
long and f: ~" y their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against ~ inferior preparations whi 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public —92, MORE-STREET,Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’ S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

of this celebrated Sauc ore roe cularly re: 

to pan. that each Bottle, prepared by E.L ZENB BY & sO 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenby. 

















uested 
» bears 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Fries, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
1, St. Paul's! Churcbyard, London. 


RAGR<ANT Ss 0 A P. 
The celebrated “ United Service” “i is famed for its delight- 
fragrance and beneficial effect on = 
Manufacture 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of he’s Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 

TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached HairBrushes 
Improved Flesh and Cloth —~w— | nuine Smyrna Sponges, an 
every description of Brush, Comb,and Perfumery. TheTooth Brushes 
seareh between the divisions of the: Teeth the bristles do uot come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
Address 1818, OXFORD-STREET. 














N OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a NEW 
SPARKLING WINE, equal to Champagne of first quality, but 
at a more moderate price. 
This perfectly genuine and naturally - ag Wine from the Rhine 
is now — Droaueed into thie country, and is imported solely by 


essrs. 
It is made omey from black grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
which it resembles in colour ; and is of two qualities, _ per and the 
Rica, to the "eo of which attention is en yin - 
r doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. 
H. B. PEARON * SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 
street, W. ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET, 12s. per doz. ; 7s. per doz. pints; 5/.10s. 
per half-hhd. ; per bhd. “aut paid: a pure pleasant Wine, 
free from acidity, Ak of sufficient body to improve by ng. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. per gallon, in yo allon 
casks, each complete, with tap and vent-peg. This plan has been found 
me rt rience to answer extremely we 

TERNE, lds. per doz. ; 88. per doz. pints: 
Vi in ordi ire. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond- 

street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS. 


- New Bond- 





an excellent white 





DI=EteEtic 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
E ee a c 0c O A. 


BREAKFAST. 
** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
tl e fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicatel flavoured beverage, which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
ade ~ a iy with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. "Homeopathic © ‘hemists, London 
Epps’s Cocoa is also ne prepared with Condensed Milk, and sold in tins, 
lied ** Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
C A Cc A’ oO I N E. 


The Food Journal says :— 
“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the princi 
part of the ‘oll y effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or evening use, as a substitute for tea, being the result. The 
davour of Cacioine a in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 
Hoch packet, or tin is labelled. 
JAMES EP Homeopathic Chemists, 
170, Piccadilly ; 48, Threadn: eS 112, Great Russell-street. 
Works for. ietetic | Prepesetone Oe na-place, pre . 

ime lk, and Bo. 2 
eat tins, labelled se Epps’ 's Milky Cacioine.” 








HE PATENT-FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST 
COLOUR-BOX permits of Colours being inserted, taken out, or 
re-arranged “ pleasure, thus obviating the — yyances peculiar to 
ordi: oo af Moist Colours.—Prices of Patent-Flexible-Division 
Boxes, tted. with Colours, from 5s. to 4l. 4s. Lists on application. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen. 


EGISTERED BOXES of MOIST WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Oval Pocket-Box, 15s., fitted; the Porte- 
—- 108. 6d., fitted ; the Locket-Box, 68. 6d., fitted. Lists on appli- 
ca 
PR at & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
rtists’-Colourmen. 


[us LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals arden Seah, nany 

position over a Bed, "Sofa, Easy Chair, Carriage Garden Oi Yacht 

As used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to ents. 

yd a for India. A most useful and clegant Wedding 
r Birthday gift. Prices, 20s. and 50s. Drawings free. A 

55, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 











EPPS’S 
C H oO ¢ @ & A F BG. 


La Situation, (the Lee my = | organ,) in an article entitled 


Ba: 

en France roo seule cone of la préparation du 

= emploie un bp aed etun aan perenne vente i conan les que ceux 
nous avons vus da 


me Crest une veritable certoelté } 7 ‘con on que cette immense 
— wrapper of each tablet ig labelled. | 


JAMES EPPS & c ts, London. 
Chocolate is is also p prepared with condensed mi mil and sold in- 
ane ins, labelled “* Epps’s Milky Choco ¢ 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. s 
best romody fe for gorprss of the STOMACH, HEART. 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIG ESTION, and thebest mild 
aperient for Delicate Constitutions; especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILD REN, and INFANTS. 
“DINNEFORD & CO. a New Bond-street, London; 
d of all Chemiststhroughout the World. 


“ Nous n'avons en 
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MESSRS. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 8vo. 
Edited by various Scholars, under the direction of G. LO) 


iG, 


, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and | 


the Tate Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Head Master of King 


Edward's School Bath. 


ASSCHYLUS. By F. A. Pater, M.A. 


Editioa, revised. 18s. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
4 vols. 31.48. Vol. I. (Second Edition), 16s.; Vol. LI. 14s.; Vol. III. 
16s.; Vol. LV. 18s. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuiston, M.A., Head 


Master of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. I. 168.; Vol. IT. 16s. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patzy, M.A. 3 vols. 


16s. each. (Vol I. New Edition, just published. 


HOMER, Vol. I. Iliad, Books 1—12, with Intro- 
duction. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 12s. Vol. II., Books 13—24, 14s. 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Braxestey, B.D. 
2 vols. 328. 
HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Mactzanr, M.A. New 
Edition, revised by GEORGE LONG, 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A. it Caveats Cambridge. A New Edition, 
Pevised by GEORGE LONG. 1 


New 


The ANNALS of TACITUS. By the Rev. | 


P. FROST. Price 15s. 


PLATO. By W. H. Taomrson, D.D., Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. ‘ Phedrus,’ 7s. 6d. Vol. II. | 
PGorgis, 700 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Braypes, M.A. 


Vol. I. 188. Contents of Vol. I.: ‘ Edipus Tyrannus,’ ‘ Edipus 
Coloneus,’ * Antigone.’ 
TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By J. Conincron, M.A., late Professor 


of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. ‘The Pansies — Georgics,’ 128. 
ol, Il. ‘The neid,’ Books I. VI. New Edition, lds. 
Vol. III., concluding the work, 14s. 


CLASSICAL ATLAS. Constructed by W. 
HUGHES, and Edited by GEORGE LONG. New Edition, with 
Coloured Outlines, 128. 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. Feap. 8yo. 
Edited by Eminent Scholars, especially for use in Public Schools. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. I.—XII. By F. A. Patsy, 


M.A. 6¢. 6d. 


CHSAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. New 
Edition. By G. LONG. 5s. 62. 


CZSAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. 


be With English Notes for Junior Classes. By G. LONG. 


CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 


ot sutnee LETTERS. By G. LONG, A.M. New Edition. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by J. F. Mac- 


MICHAEL. (Un preparation. 
HORACE. By A.J. Mactzane. 6s. 6d. 
JUVENAL: SIXTEEN SATIRES. By 


H. PRIOR, A.M. Expurgated Edition. 42. 6d. 
OVID: PASTI. Six Books. By F. A. Pater. 
New Edition. 58. "y 
SALLUST: CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 


By G. LONG, A.M. 5s. 


TACITUS: GERMANIA et AGRICOLA. 


By P. FROST, A.M. 32. 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with Introduction 


and Notes, Itinerary, Three iled from Recent 
ee er O MICHAL Ban ke entivel Rane 
Edition, wit! Additional Notes. 5s. 


XENOPHON’S CYROPZDIA. 


GORHAM, M.A 6s. 


XRROEHONE.. MEMORABILIA. 
FROST, M.A. 


= EPIGRAMS. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., and the late W. H. — B.A. 68. 6d. 


WHITTAKER & CO. and BELL & DALDY. 





By G. 


By P. 





An entirely New | 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS—continued. 
VERGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 


ZENEID (1.—IV.) Abridged feoun Professor Conington’s large 
Edition. By gh 4 Rev. Dr. SHEPPARD, Grammar School, 


Kidderminster. 

VERGIL: AANEID. Books V. and VI. With 
English Notes. Abridged from Professor Conington’s Edition. 
By H. NETTLESHIP, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS: Select "Poems. By A. H. WRATISLAW and F. N. 
SUTTON. 3s. 6d. 

Uniform with the above, 
The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. With 


English Notes and Preface by J. F. MACMECHAEL, B.A. 730 
pages. 78. 6d. 


Mr. GEORGE LONG’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 


ATLAS. = Maps, selected from ‘ The Classical Atlas.’ Second 
Edition. 


London: WuiTTaKker & Co. and GrorcE BELL. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


With English ee = Clesstenl Schools, uniform with the Grammar- 
hool Classics. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


*GERMAN BALLADS from Uhiand, Goethe, 
and SCHILLER. W en Introduction to each Poem, and Copious 
English Notes. By C. L. BIELEFIELD. 33. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WALLEN STEIN. Complete, 
with English Notes. By Dr. A. BUCCHEIM, Professor of German 
in King’s College. 6. 6d. [A New Edition in preparation. 


| *PICCIOLA.. By X. B. Samvrinz. With Notes 
by Dr. DUBUG. Revised. 38. 6d. 
This interesting story has been selected with the intention of pro- 
viding for Schools a good specimen of contemporary French Literature, 
| free from the solecisms met with in writers of a past age. 


*“SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 
With Notes by F. GASC, M.A. 3s. 


“None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French 
author, either on account of the difficulty of translating him or the 
occasional licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. 
The rendering of idiomatic passages is unusually good, and+the purity 
of English perfect.”—Athenzum. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. By Votrame. 


Notes by L. DIREY. 32. 6d. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. By Feéve- 
LON. Notes by C. J. DELILLE. 4s. 6d. 


* These have been at various times appointed for the Cambridge 
Middle Class Examinations. 


LA TIN A ND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ECLOGZ LATINE : a New Elementary 


Latin Reading-Book. Volume has a Lexicon at the end, and 
is graduated, so that tha Pa ay wer passing through it, may take 
up Ovid or Caesar. New Editi 28. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE OOM- 


POSITION. Passages from English Writers, graduated in diffi- 
culty, with Notes. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 


LATIN VERSE BOOK: an Elementary 


Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. Feap. 8vo. 3s.—KEY, 5s. 


ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d.—KEY, 5a. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKS. 
SCALA GRAICA: a Series of Elementary 


Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. DAVIS, M.A Master 

of Tamworth Grammar School, and R. Ww BADDELEY. High 

Master's Assistant, Grammar School, Manchester. Feap. 8vo. 

price 

This Exercise-book aims at providing pupils with a weclentiy 

copious vocabulary before attempting Greek composition. By t 
method adopted, the words are kept constantly before the Ra. | 
eyes, and are T thes learnt almost unconsciously. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewitt Key, 


M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar in University 
College, London. Sixth Thousand. Post 8yo. 88. 


By the same Author, 
A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
a LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the Rev. 


4 CHURCH, M.A. d_ Master of the Grammar-School, 
Henley-on-Thames. -~ and Bnlarged Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TITII LIVII HISTORIZ. The First Five 


| Books, with English Notes. By J, PRENDEVILLE. 12mo. be. 
|  Books'I.—ILI. cloth, 88. 6d.; LV. and V. cloth, 3.6 
} 








BELL & DALDY, York-street, Covent-garden. 














BELL & DALDY’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKS—continued, 
CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM 


Edited by WALKER. 1 vol. 8vo. 18% Containi: 

of a ee smamtion, Virgil, Tibuillus, Torsten beg 
Hora Pheedrus. can, Persius, Juvenal, Martial, Sulpicia, 
Statius, Silius Ttalious, Valerius Flaccus, Calpurnius, Sicilius, &., 


NOTABILIA QUZDAM; or, the Principal 


Tenses of such Irregular Greek V: esbeand such Elementary Greek, 
Latin,and French Constructions as are of co! 
New Edition. 1s. 6d. ae ae 


The ODES and CARMEN SZ:CULARE of 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse. By the late J 
CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uatroan 
of Oxford. Fifth Rite. Feap. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 5g. 


y the same Author, 


The SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of 


POETRY of HORACE. Translated into English V. 
Edition. 68. 6d. eee ysca — 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit Fran- 
CISCUS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, A.M. Editio Altera. Feap. 
8vo. 68. Gd. A Selection from the Works of the Latin Poets, 
Nevius to Bethius; with an Appendix of Illustrative and Critical 


ANTHOLOGIA GRASCA: from the Greek 


Poets. Selected and d b; 
BRAY, Mea ve ee y the Rev. F. ST. JOHN THACK 


These volumes are beautifully printed by Whittingham, on toned 
paper, and are equally suitable for Class-Books, Presents, and Prizes, 


Le NOUVEAU TRESOR;; or, French Student's 


Com: med to facilitate "th T it f 
inte eoak at Sake’ Sixteenth Edition. de 6d. poe es ee 


The FRENCH DRAMA;; being a Selection of 
Sa host Tresedien on gna 2 Comedies of of "Molizc, Racine, P. Corne! ellie, 


T. Corneille, and 
head of each Scene, and Notes, Critical en Explana 
A A” GOMRERT. Sold 8 separately at ls. each; half bound 4 a 
FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIG 
SCHOOLS. Witt c Ree ia Translation and Composition. 


By the Rev. A. C N, M.A., St. John’s College, -Oambridge, 
one pasueter. as-Lettres of the University of France. Feap. 8yo. 


a: —Part I. price 2.; 
it 1s. 6d. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A.C. CLAPIN, M.A., and F. HOLL 
MULLER, Phil. Doc., Assisiant- Master at the Burton Grammar 
School. Feap. price 28. 6d. 

Contents :—Accidence, with Exercises; Syntax, with Exercises; 

Reader, and Vocabulary. 


’ 
BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAN 
paoss COMPOSITION ; consisting of Selections from Modern; 
—— hohner with baer tig meee a i Renderings, 
a General Introduction. BUCO EIM, Professor of 
lacuna Language and Tabentast nr "Kings College, London, and 
Examiner in German to the London University. Second Editior, 
revised. Feap. 4s. 6d. 


An ARITHMETIC for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


By the Rev. C. ELSEE, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, to 


Also published in Two Ports, 00 


- 


AU) ONS Bt ta Se amass 
A CHILD'S ‘GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. C.A. JOHNS. 18mo. 29. 61. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. This Work is especially 
adapted to the wants of Can: dates for Matriculation in the 
Londoa University, and - om Ving Service. New Edition, 
revised and corrected. Feap. 8 


The RUDIMENTS of ENG GLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSIS. By ERNEST ADAMS, Author of ‘The 
Elements of the English Language,’ to which it is an Introdee- 
tion. Second Edition, alice: sarge. Pea 8yo. 28. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By C. P. MASON, B.A., 
(Fellow of University College, London). 


BBGLISE GRAMMAR: including eg Principles of Grammatical 
nalysis. Seventeenth Revised and ‘Enlarged Edition. Post sve. 


FIRST STEPS in wena ted GRAMMAR, for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
New Edition. Demy 18) 

FIRST NOTIONS of enaemam for YOUNG LEARNERS. 
Demy 18mo. 8d. 

The ae of SENTENCES APPLIED to LATIN. Post 8vo. 


ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES: <Accidence and Simple 
Sentence ; Composition and Derivation of Words, and Compound 
Sentences. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Second 


EUCLID: the First Two Books Explai 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
EDITED for [DDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. The First Two Books. With a Life of 
Milton. Post 8vo. 38. each. 


Book III. will be ready for next Examination. 
GOILDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE; with a Life of the Poet. 
Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


d to Begin 





COWPER’S TASK. “Book 11. With an Outline of the Poet’s Life. 


Post 8vo. 28. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, ‘SPRING’ and ‘WINTER.’ Post Sy. 
Each book, 2s. 


BELL & DALDY, York-street, Covent-garden. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Adverti 
at ‘Tue AtHenzum Press,” 


Printed by Epwanp J. Francis, 


teand B 





Letters to ‘** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane E.C.; and Published by Jonw Francis, at No. 20, Wellingtometreet, Strand, W.C. 
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